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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@=——— 
HE Privy Council has commenced the hearing of the Bishop of 
Natal'’s petition for relief against the proceedings of the Bishop 
of Cape Town. His counsel contend that the Bishop of Cape Town 
has no jurisdiction over him, or at least only jurisdiction subject 
to an appeal to the Crown in Council. The Crown, it is argued, 
has no power to create an ecclesiastical court at all, still less in a 
colony having legislative authority ; and even if it had, could not 
take away Bishop Colenso's appeal to the Crown by a patent to 
Bishop Gray of later date. ‘The oath of canonical obedience to 
Bishop Gray as metropolitan is represented as only a contract to 
obey him wi// an appeal to the Crown, Bishop Colenso having been 
in entire ignorance of the clause in the metropolitan’s patent which 
substitutes for an appeal to the Crown an appeal to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. ‘The arguments of Bishop Gray's counsel are still 
proceeding. 


It was admitted by Richmond papers of the 30th November that 
General Sherman had crossed the Oconee River, and would sueceed 
in reaching the coast,—and this is pretty nearly all that we know 
about his march, except that his cavalry had been defeated in an 
attempt to open communications with Beaufort (South Carolina), 
whither, and not to Savannah, it is now supposed that he is marching. 
The Richmond papers say that provisions have been accumulating 
at Beaufort for some time for his army, and it was reported that 
General Burnside had been sent with 20,000 men to meet Sherman 
at Beaufort. All these details, however, are of the nature of mere 
rumours. 


In Tennessee the Confelerate General Hoo] attacked the right 
wing of the Federal army at Franklin, under General Schofield, on 
the 30th November. He attempted to pierce the centre of this 
force, and succeeded in pushing back at first the division of General 
Wagner and capturing two guns. General Wagner, however, 
rallied his men and recaptured the guns, drove his assailants 
over the breast works, and took a whole brigade prisoners, with their 
commander. Ifowever, General Schofield, under orders from 
(reneral Thomas, retired during the night, within the lines of 
Nashville, twenty-nine miles distant from the field of battle. 
The next day General Hood advanced, and is now, it is said, 
between the Federal General Steedman’s force at Murfrees- 
boro’, which is in his rear, and General ‘Thomas's at Nashville, 
which is in his front. But whatever foree may be in Hood's rear, 
it seems pretty certain that there is alsoa force of his own to meet 
it. The engagement was only between the left wing of Hood's 
army and the right wing of the Federal ariny. 


Sir G. Grey, we are happy to see, is being well worried with the 
Sewage question. When a [Lome Secretary will not take the lead 
ima great public reform ripe for settlement, he must be pelted till 
he does, and mayors, aldermen, chairmen of boards of health, 
Sewage speculators, and great landowners make very good, because 
very annoying, pellets. On Saturday the Home Secretary had to 
stand a cross-examination of nearly an hour by all manner of local 
notabilities from Birmingham, Nottingham, Derby, Coventry, 
Bath, and other places, on his knowledge of law. He says the 
Health Acts enable the corporations to do all they can 
Want to do, and they say they do not. ‘The real point seems 
to be this :—Under the Health Acts and their local powers Town 
Councils can so far deal with the s2wage as to collect it, and keep 
the rivers froe of it, but they cannot bay land to distribute it on, 
and noboly will buy it from them. The meeting ended in nothing, 





do. The notion that it is his business to lead them cannot be 
driven into his head, except by a tenpenny nail in the shape of a 
vote in the House. 


Lord Palmerston has been making one of those cheery effusions 
at Romsey which delight every one merely from their bonhomie. 
Ile did not say anything to speak of —which was not necessary, and 
perhaps not possible. But he expressed once more those hearty 
sort of feclings about the English dynasty, the English army, the 
English agriculture, and the English press, which, when they flow 
from Lord Palmerston, cheer people just as one is cheered after an 
absence to find the river running in its old place, or the old 
tree tossing its branches in the old way. When Lord Palmerston 
remarked on the large crop of ‘*charlock” where turnips should 
have been, and generally ou the “ variety of colours that ornament 
the stubble,” every one felt that he had made a hit,—that Romsey 
had not been entirely deprived of its constitutional right 
to a Palmerstonian joke. It was all the more enjoyable, 
too, for coming after that weighty utterance which, mutatis 
mutandis, is the “common form” of Lord Palmerston’s speeches at 
public dinners,—that “ Agriculture, like every other industry, 
is promoted by the intercourse of man with man, by the inter- 
change of ideas, by the mutual intercommunication of knowledge.” 
‘That last phrase must have sensibly elevated the dignity of the 
Romsey farmers, as well as given a zest to the joke. We have 
no doubt they were quite innocent in intention of the ‘ mutual 
intercommunication of knowledge.” 


‘The state of things in New Zealand is highly unsatisfactory, 
but is the natural consequence of the attempt which our Govern- 
ment has been so foolishly making to convince the Maoris that 
the Queen's Government is virtually on their side. On the 30th 
of September the Colonial Ministry, being informed by Sir George 
Grey that they were the only obstacles to the conclusion of peace, 
resigned. Sir George Grey neither accepted nor declined their re- 
signation, and on the 8th October nothing had as yet been done. 
The truth seems to be that Sir George Grey fancied from Mr, 
Cardwell’s advices that his reputation depended on his making peace 
soon in spite of the passive resistance of the Maoris and the re- 
luctance of the colonists, and he was about to sacrifice once more the 
welfare of the colony to the foolish and weak love of compromise 
in the home Government. For the Maoris’ own sake nothing is 
more desirable than their complete and final submission. If the 
war is tosmoulder another two year§ and then break out afresh, 
they will be hardly dealt with, and no one would be able to blame 
the colonists. Sir George Grey, the cause of most of these troubles, 
should be recalled, and General Cameron made Governor for a 
season till a durable peace has been made. 


Dr. Stanley gave a lecture last week at Islington, to which the 
Record only refers mysteriously, *‘ forbearing to characterize it.” 
Its subject was Calvin, Galileo, and Shakespeare,—all of whom 
were bora in 1564,—and its enormity was that Dr. Stanley put 
Galileo and Shakespeare as high above Calvin “as the heavens 
above the earth.” Dr. Stanley does not seem to have passed this 
as an ethical judgment. on the characters of the men,—for of 
Shakespeare at least little personally is known, and Calvin 
was a hero in his way, which the other two probably were 
not,—but on the value of their lives and labours to the world— 
a judgment not only true, but scarcely controvertible. But at 
this almost unanimous judgment of posterity the Rev. Arthur 
Roberts, Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk, appears to be scandalize:. 
“ What,” asked Dr, Stanley, ‘‘did Calvin leave behind him?” “ Fifty 
volumes of translations,” answers Mr. Roberts, starting humbly 
in order to strike a greater effect by his climax, “ and writings 
enough of his own to fill a tolerable library.” Certainly, and 
Shakespeare only one volume. But by how many times does the 
number of copies of that volume now in existence exceed the 
* tolerable library,” with all the subsequent reprints of it? Calvin 
was undoubte lly a great man, a man of iron will, strong piety, and 
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irresistible | but his divinity was not divine; while Galileo's 


science was sciel 
bloom of the world.” 





mtific, and Shakespeare’s poetry ** the wonder and 
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The French papers have appareatly received orders to propose a 
general disarmament of Enrope, and it is expected that the Em- 
peror’s address to his Chambers will contain some inkling of his 
policy in the matter. If he can suggest any metho of inducing 
the nations to trust each other he will relieve Europe at once of at 
least 50,000,000/. a year spent upon extra armaments—but how is 
he to do it? No nation will really disarm while liable to attack, 
and at the present moment every power in Europe is threatened 
by some other power. An effective alliance between England and 
France to insist on peace for ten years might do much, but even 
then the Reds would not give their adhesion, and they are a power 
now. A congress could do it, but how a congress is to be formed 
which will agree on Rome, Venetia, the redistribution of Germany, 
and the fate of Turkey north of the Balkan, even the Emperor of 
the French does not know. Roughs will fight if there are no 
police, and the Powers when they suffered the conquest of Schleswig 
gave up their function as policemen. 





Masulipatam, in the Madras Presidency, has been nearly swept 
away by astorm. On the Ist November a furious gale drove the 
sea up the river some three miles, flooded the native town, and 
swept away the sepoy lines, killing, it is believed, altogether about 
5,000 persons. Vast quantities of property have been destroyed, 
and the stench from the unburied bodies of men and animals is ex- 
pected to breed a fever. All the wells but one were turned salt, and 
it was necessary to bury the bodies by pressed labour. 

A telegram was received in London on Wednesday from Madrid 
announcing that the Spanish Cabinet had come to a resolution to 
abandon San Domingo. The Queen, however, rejected the advice, 
and Narvaez tendered his resignation. ‘The history of this little 
episode seems to be something in this wise:—The Spaniards have 
discovered for some months that Santana’s treachery was profitless, 
that he had little authority, that the negroes would not submit, that 
the troops could not make them submit, and that the effort was 
emptying the treasury. England, moreover, refused to respeet 
their ineffective blockade, and they therefore desired to abandon 
the enterprise. It remains to be seen if the Queen can find a 
Minister who will go on with a war which produces nothing, and 
has cost 4,000,000/. already. 


M. Haussman, Prefect of the Seine, has appointed the Paris 
municipality for the ensuing year, and on 28th November made 
his councillors a speech so aggressive that the Moniteur did not 
report it till 14th December. In it he stated that the right of 
electing the municipality would never be restored to Paris, for 
Paris consists of nomads ‘ isolate] from each other, and changing 
their quarters with extreme facility.” It is also the rendezvous 
of ‘outcasts completely without resources, of unscrupulous in- 
rentors of combinations more or less chimerical, who are driven 
towards this great centre by the necessity of being forgotten, or 
in the vague hope of success in their petty designs.” He suggested 
also that Columbia was governel by the House of Representatives, 
and contrived altogether to create a rumour that Paris is to be 
leclared a peculium of the Corps Législatif, and governed by a 
Minister of State Lat the discourse, but there is 
no proof that the Prefect speaks the s 





Paris is annoye 
timents of the Emperor. 


Only imagine the chairman of a 


There is no end to novelties. 
board of directors confessing that it had taken him and _ his col- 
leagues ten years to begin to learn something of their business! 
The Chairman of the Crystal Palace Company made that state- | 
ment at the annual meeting on Wednesday. The * Directors,” he 
said, ‘*‘ had had ten years’ experience, and were beginning to under- 
stand their business,” having, like other people, paid well for their 


education. 


Mr. Davenport Bromley was on ‘Tuesday elected member for 
Spooner. He | 


7 | 
ter our system Uun- 


North Warwickshire in the place of the late Mr. 
was unopposed, large local minorities being un 1 
represented, and in his speech returning thanks declared that he 


‘was not a man of ability,” which was at least modest. Ile 


! eo ' — Ln ai. 
}of the tax. He thought the grant to Maynooth had better be let 
: e 


alone, as a constant cause of irritation, and altogether showed 
himself a genial, honest, blunder-headed repressitative, a pee “e 
| member if only he will not speak. se 

The /Vorida will not be restored to Brazil. The President ha 
come to no decision, but somebody else has, and one night the Aj. 
ance, a transport steamer, ran into her “ unawares,” and she sank 
It is of course quite possible that the affair was an accident, ond 
quite certain that nobody will accept it as such. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith states his impression that the Cabinet had nothing to do 
with the matter, and that she was sunk by Admiral Porter, an 
officer supposed to entertain strong anti-British feeling. Sinkine 
the vessel is not the kind of act natural to Mr. Lincoln, and the 
most probable account of the matter is that it was arranged by 
some over-zealous employ¢ under the notion of relieving his Govern. 
ment from a difficulty. 











M. Mocquard, Private Secretary to the Emperor of the French 
died in Paris on Friday last from inflammation of the lunes, 
He was an old man, having been born in 1791, served under the 
First Empire, and except for a brief period has been staunch in his 
adherence to the Bonaparte family. After the coup d'état the 
Emperor made him his Secretary, and as he had not ratted, was not 
presuming, and was a don vivant, he made few enemies. He was 
not a man of much intellectual power, though he wrote a play or 
two of middling merit; but he was trusted by his master, was good. 
natured, and will be very hard to replace. The Emperor, it js 
said, was exceedingly kind to him in his sickness, but seized his 
papers nevertheless. 


The debate in the Italian Senate on the transfer of the capital 
to Florence was on the 6th inst. illustrated by a speech from 
General Cialdini. We have analyzed this brilliant performance in 
another place, but must mention here that he quoted a report 
addressed by himself to the Ministry before the Convention was 
signed, in which he pointed to Florence as the true military capital. 
He does not of course surrender Rome, but thinks apparently that 
even when Rome is acquired Florence will be the best site for the 
military centre, for all arsenals, and for the reserve of troops. He 
repudiated entirely the idea of relying on the protection of France, 
and alluded to the Eastern question as one which might induce 
Italy to sever herself from France and rely upon the Haps- 
burgs, a view probably dictated by the idea that Austria will 
one day sell Venetia for compensation on the Danube,  Cialdini is 
a native of Modena, born in 1813, and was engaged in the insur- 








rection of 1831 against the Pope. 


A letter from North Carolina, written by a strong Southerner 
to a friend in Manchester, under date of the Ist November, gives 
a very gloomy picture of the feeling of the people. He speaks of 
having written very differently in previous letters, and admits that 
the tone of this will “‘ surprise ~ his correspondent. The fall of 
A tlanta had, however, he said, thrown a general gloom over the 
Confederacy. ‘ Despair is settling upon the people, and I firmly 
believe that if they were left to themselves they would accept 
terms, and re-enter the Union as the only alternative to national 
He adds that he has now no hope of any terms less strin- 
Since this letter was 


ruin.” 
gent than the complete extinction of slavery. 
written, however, there has been some reaction in the spirits of the 
Confederates, and now all depends on the issue of Sherman’s great 
scheme. If he succeeds in breaking General Lee’s lines of com- 
munication with the South,—a collapse might fairly be expected. 
If beaten, the spirit of the South will rise rapidly again. 


It is stated from Louisiana that Governor Allen, the Confederate 
Governor of that divided State, has raised ten regiments of 
negroes, whom he wants the Confederate Government to draft 
engaged at present in throwing Up 


into the army. They are 
works at Shrieveport, but are regularly drilled, It is scarcely 


nt in sore need of troops to refuse 


human nature for a Goyernm 
ten regiments of any colour, or 


Confederate Government seriously think they can trust these troops, 
we should expect to see Governor Allen's offered temptation deci- 


even of many colours, and if the 


sive of the future policy of that Government. 








" 
should support Lord Derby as ** heal of the Conservative party,” 
und Lord Palmerston as ‘* a true Conservative at heart,” talked of | 
the stupidity of the Admiralty —a safe subject, his constituents not 

knowing a mast from a bowsprit—and wished for economy with- 
out disarmament. He thought the malt-tax a‘ protective duty | 
for the benefit of Government,’—a funny confusion of ideas, but | 
could not suggest how to meet the deficiency caused by the repeal | 


A strange libel case is going on in Dublin. The plaintiff, Mary 
Josephine ‘Travers, a young lady of nineteen, is daughter of Dr. 
Travers, swb-librarian of Marsh's Library, and she brings her action 
against Sir W. Wilde, Queen’s oculist, Dublin, and his wife, an 
Italian lady, for libel. ‘The libel is in a letter addressed by Lady 
Wilde to Dr. Travers, in which she warns him of his daughters 
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utable conduct” at Bray, where she is “ consorting with 
” and “issuing tracts accusing Sir William Wilde 
of an jntrigue.” Lady Wilde warns the father that ‘ the wages of 
disgrace” Miss Travers has demandel will not be given. Miss 
Travers, it appears, alleged that she never had an intrigue with Sir 
W, Wilde, but that he had given her chloroform in his study and 
then violated her. Under cross-examination she admitted in so 
many words that the chloroform was an invention of her own in 
order to raise the ‘‘idea of treachery,” but ulhered to the major 
aecusation. She also acknowledged the authorship of many libels, all 
written in romantic style, and admitted that she had gone after the 
occurrence to Sir W. Wilde to get her corns cut, and had accepted 
tickets from him for a masonic ball, if not other moneys. ‘The 
defence is only just commence.l, but it seems to involve a clear 


+ disrep 
newspaper boys, 


denial of the whole of Miss ‘T'ravers’s charge, an explanation of | 
her hatred against Sir W. Wilde, and a suggestion that she is of | 


unsound mind, We must add that it is allowed on all hands that 
the phrase about newspaper boys was only intended to allude to the 
nse she made of these boys to distribute her pamphlets. 


A curious application was made at Guildhall on Monday, to 
apprehend Robert Vaux Zinzan, a surgeon in Hendon, Wilts, for 
marrying the widow of his natural father. The form of the charge 
is for falsely declaring that there was no impediment to the 
marriage, but the motive of course is to dissolve the marriage. A 
somewhat similar case was brought a few weeks ago into the 
Bankruptey Court,—a man contending stoutly that his marriage 
with his brother’s widow was legal because he was not born in 
wedlock. It really appears that there are persons in England 
otherwise decently educated who think that the whole idea of 
relationship is founded upon the property law, which excludes 
natural children, and not on any principle at all. 


The Melbourne correspondent of the Times states that the St. 
Arnaud silver reof in the colony is yielding immense returns. Shares 
worth 5/. were sold in a few weeks for 10,000/., and successful 
silver miners rather despise gains so slow and moderate. The colo- 
nists have discovered a new grievance against the mother country, 
and to our surprise we find it isa just one. We really keep up a pro- 
tective duty against gold and silver plate. The metal in bars pays 
nothing, but if worked up gold pays 17s. an ounce, or 22 per cent., 
and silver 18d., or nearly 30 per cent. ‘The revenue from this 
source is worth nothing, and we trust that in Mr. Gladstone's next 
budget this duty will disappear. It is an excessively annoying one, 
falling as it does on all manner of testimonials brought home by 
officials, clergymen, engineers, and others. 


Singapore is very anxious to become a Crown colony. The 
Times objects, on the ground that Singapore is not solvent, and 
ought therefore to belong to India, a bit of logic which would 
justify us in making India pay for Hong Kong. ‘The truth is that 
Sivgapore yields a profit, but the Indian Government compels the 
settlement to pay for a huge establishment of Indian convicts, the 
account without that item standing thus:—Receipts, 195,000/. ; 
expenditure, 177,000/. ‘The residents complain that they have not 
the slightest influence over the Indian Administration, that their 
representations are unattended to, and that anybody is thought 
good enough to govern them, all which is true. As our readers 
may think it very natural that Singapore should pay for Indian 
convicts, we may just mention that the island is further from the 
nearest Indian point than Sicily from London, and has no natural 
relation to India of any sort, kind, or description. 


An address was recently sent to America praying the Govern- 
ment of the Union to leave off fighting, and signed, it-was said — 
without much evidence—by 350,000 Englishmen. It was en- 
trusted to Mr. Joseph Parker, who took it with him to the United | 
States, and wrote to Mr. Seward on November 26, asking permis- 
sion to present an address “from the people of Great Britain and | 
Ireland to the people of the United States” through the President 
f the Union. Mr. Seward, in reply, quietly asked him whether he 
had authority from the British Government, or whether his mission | 
was known to the “ diplomatic agent" of that Power. Mr. Parker | 
was oblige] to answer in the negative, though he still claimed to 
“epresent “ the masses,” whereupon Mr. Seward declined to receive | 
the address or to grant an interview with the President. There | 
Was no particular harm that we know of in the address, and 
similar documents have been accepted from the other side; but it | 
isodd that the gentlemen who are so anxious for peace never 
venture to press it upon the other party to the quarrel. They are 
like the roughs of London, who, if they see a gentleman seize a 


| 


| pickpocket, always ask “ what he’s a hurtin’ of that poor child 
for.” 























































On Thursday afternoon a numerous deputation of friends of the 
North waited on Mr. Adams to congratulate him on Mr. [.incoln’s 
re-election. The chief feature of the conversation whic! ensued, 
| —otherwise conceivable enough,—was a very striking litt!e speech 
from Sir Charles Lyell, who knows America well. Ile expressed 
his conviction that this was a struggle “ between a lower and higher 
| civilization.” He hal been “ greatly surprised at the amount 
| resistance the South had been able to show,” but had * never felt a 
doubt of the issue.” Te could not even regret the stout resistance 
| of the South, since without it it would scarcely have been possible 
| to carry the cause of emancipation as it would now be carried. 
| Here Sir Charles Lyell strack a key which we could have wished to 
| see taken up rather more generally by the deputation. Rejoicing 
heartily, as we do, in Mr. Lincoln's re-election, we should like to see 
his administration now fairly prepared to put an end once for all 
to the series of complaints—too often justly made—that the free aul 
emancipated black soldiers have not been treated with perfect goo | 
faith by the War Otfice. If the negroes are to be raised to the 
level of men, the Northern Cabinet must see to it that none 
of their subordinates break faith with them—as they could not 
break it with white soldiers— because they regard them as some- 
thing less than men. Mr. Adams answered for the sincerity of the 
Northern Government in pressing forward the work of emancipa- 
tion. 


The Swiss have declared their wish to have a navy, though they 
have no seaport. It seems that their countrymen on the coast of 
Syria find themselves oppressed and unprotected, and wish for the 
support of a ship or two of the line. If it be true, as has been often 
maintained, we believe justly, by the friends of the Confederacy 
and others, that it is perfectly legal for a government to deliver a 
commission toa ship in a foreign port without that ship having 
ever entered waters belonging to its own government, we cannot 
see any difficulty in the matter. ‘There is a plausible case against 
permitting ships to take their commission from their government 
for the first time in a foreign port, but if the objection is invalid, 
we see no more reason why a country without a sea coast should 
not have ships of the line than a country with a sea coast all of whose 
ports are practically useless. 





Gold having flowed rapidly into the Bank from the provinces 
during the week, the stock of bullion in that establishment, not- 
withstanding that over 300,000/. has been withdrawn for shipment 
to Egypt on account of the new loan, has increased to 14,122,711/. 
The reserve has also largely augmented, the figures being now 
9,593,9962. In consequence of these favourable changes, the 
Directors have reduced their lowest rate for accommodation to 6 per 
cent. 


The stock of bullion in the Bank of France has slightly decreased 
since last week’s return. ‘The amount now held is 14,062,481)’. 

The Consols market has been firm, and the quotations have 
steadily improved. On Saturday last the closing prices were :— 
For delivery, 89 to 894, for time, 893, 4. Yesterday the lust 
price for money was 89}, 3, and for account, 89}. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 
left off officially at the annexed quotations :— 






















Friday, Dee. 9, Friday, Doe. 1% 
Greek e oe . e- . oe 23 a Z 
Do. Coupons .. on +. ** .. —_ “* - 
Mexican oe ee on oe os _ 29) ee 2 
Spanish Passive = ++ oe oe e oe 313 - st 
Do. Certificates - ee oe os lif 7 14 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oe oe ee _- oe 7 
rs ~ 1862.. ee ee ee 71h ee i 
Consolidés.. os _ “es 174 eo 4 


s 


The leading British Railways closed at the following pri 


yesterday and on Friday week :-— 
Friday, Dee. 9% Friday, D 


Caledonian .. e ° id0} ee inl 
Great Mastern oe oe ee oo 44 * ' 
Great Northern 134} ee 1 
Great Western.. oe 733 ee 7% 
West Midland, Oxford ° ee oe ee 7) ‘ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee . oe 115} ° li 
London and Brighton ae on ee oe 105 ! 
London and North-Western ee o# os 114} ° 1? 
Loudon and South-Westera ~~ ‘ 4 
London, Chatham,and Dover .,. on ea $44 
Midland i oe on os oe oe 1973 *. 139 
North-Eastern, Berwick . o« o oe ii4 ee 114 
Do. York oe + . 1934 os lod 
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> \, omrmayyp and generous than those of any other daily journ: ees 
TOI ICS OF THE DAY. pe because it happens to differ with us ai ar at a 
oat A ; ,q | clans who take the same view on a subject of very dis _ wo 
THE BRADFORD LIBERALS AND THE DEMOCRATS. | political philosophy,—it is not ashamed to resort to hea le “ 
NV R. FORSTER, the member for Bradford, in his speech at | expedient of imputing cowardly if not dishonest motiy, ar wo 
1 the Reform meeting there on Thursday week, set an| those politicians who cannot agree ith its views a the 
admirable example to the Radical party, who are now pressing | Monday last it began an article on Mr. Charles Buxt y alo! 
upon the country the cause of Reform, by boldly recommend. | thoughtful letter to the Zimes concerning the principle we io and 
ing to the serious consideration of working men that suggestion | been discussing above, with the following sentence saaiitane nati 
resuscitated by Lord Grey which we have called ‘lump-| the part of a certain effeminate and priggish class of oli the 
voting,’ by which each voter will have the power of piling | ticians, a disposition has been manifested to trouble the publi thes 
all his votes on any one candidate if he so pleases, and by | with a difficulty that is likely to excite only a small cuene —e 
which therefore minorities of a certain weight and magnitude | of sympathy. We refer to those public men of more or lesg mat 
may in this way often secure a representative. Itis true that | mark, who, having acquiesced in, if not advised, the abandon. of 
Mr. Forster utterly misrepresented another method for securing | ment of the three last Reform Bills, proposed by Ministers of are 
the same result, now adopted in the Poor-Law and vestry | the Crown, are once more fussily anxious to seem to be doi sho’ 
voting,—which consists in giving a larger number of votes to | something to extend the electoral franchise.” And then it fore 
one man than to another, in some fixed proportion to his rental. | goes on to say, ‘It is from this dainty and dyspeptic clas this 
He said this was in effect saying that so many poor men are only | that spring noble authors of swollen anti-popular pamphlets jour 
as good as one rich man. That is a mere ad captandum phrase. | of Parliamentary Reform, and honourable propounders of the 
The present law, which gives to a man who has both a borough | conceited Liberal dilemmas,” which of course refers to Lord blin 
qualification and a freehold in the county a power of giving | Grey and Mr. Charles Buxton, while we ourselves are, we 
a vote in each, while the poorer man who has only one such | believe, indicated as belonging to the class of “ trimmers” in 
qualification has only one vote, says this just as much and | the press, who speak of such schemes with approbation. Now T 
just as little as the proposed law. The obvious state of the/ it would be easy to retort upon such vulgar imputations,— 
case is that the measure of political worth is not the vote, but | not at all in the usual style of the Daily News,—that they Parl 
the amount of political representation practically accorded.|are mere signs of the disposition to flatter the masses whi 
The working-classes whenever admitted to political power will | into the notion that all who dislike government by abso. an 
have one (so to say) accidental advantage over other classes, | lute majorities of the whole people, distrust the virtue and pre 
namely, that every opinion or feeling of theirs with a class-root | patriotism of the crowd, and so forth. Certainly, with what- proy 
at all will be multiplied by hundreds of thousands, where the |ever motive used, such language is the language of the view 
corresponding opinion or feeling in the middle class will be | worst kind of demagogues. But we cannot ascribe it to this for | 
only multiplied by hundreds. If, as Mr. Forster admits, the | spirit in the Daily News, simply because we have never seen nitic 
minority-principle is not in itself unfair,—no method merely | any disposition to adulation of this sort. It has resisted and the | 
intended to give effect to it can be in principle unfair. It is| resists the tyranny of majorities with some spirit on the ques- pow 
clap-trap to tell us that a rich elector is no better politically | tion of the proposed ‘‘ Maine Law ” bill, and it has never been plac 
than a poor elector. Certainly not. Buthe will be subject to | slow to adopt an unpopular side where principle was at stake, a ch 
this special disadvantage, that so far as he shares the views of | But the high respectability of the paper in which this violent Rail 
his class at all he has no sufficient number of companions to | and foolish language appears, renders it all the more necessary claw 
get them a hearing in the Legislature. The political right is|to vindicate sincere and profound convictions maintained by by ] 
not to the machinery of representation but to the representation | thinkers as clear and as different in type as Mr. J. 8. Milland Hou 
itself. If the machinery gives an overwhelming advantage to | Earl Grey from the charge of preaching a spurious Liberalism— pure 
the prepossessions of the million, there can be nothing unfair | trying to seem what it is not. Democrats may try to believe, if after 
in a partial limitation of that advantage to prevent it from | they choose, that all true Liberalism isdemocracy. If they are Stat 
excluding opinions and feelings which ought to be heard. | honest they can scarcely fail to recognize that there is a very in I 
However, we care nothing about the particular method so long | deep—we should say by far the deepest—love for political os, 
as the principle of representing a minority is admitted. And | liberty and self-government in those who are as much on obje 
Mr. Forster has at least recommended it for anxious consider- | their guard against the tyrannical tendencies of large masses of 3 
ation. He was no doubt very cautious and reticent in the lan- | of men involved in the same phase of uniform thought and tion 
guage in which he did this. He took great care not to give it as| culture, as they are against the tyranny of oligarchies or the | 
yet his sanction. Itmight sometimes, he thought, turn a majo- | thrones. a 
rity into a minority; it might render election calculations as diffi-| It is the simple truth that one of the most marked tenden- act 0 
cult and technical a process as the construction of a betting- | cies of the day is towards that species of representative des- Over, 
book, but still it was not ‘unfair in principle.” This is a very | potism which we see in France,—where the material welfare an C3 
great admission from one of the ablest and most influential | of the greatest number is the guiding principle of the ruler, the § 
middle-class leaders of the Northern working-classes. It encon- | but the sacredness of individual liberty, if ever it seems to the s 
rages us to hope that the working-classes are not indisposed to | clash with “the greatest happiness of the greatest number,” the 4 
deal fairly by those genuine Liberals who wish before everything | is ignored and overridden. It will be said that this French a ms 
to give them a large share of direct political power, simply be- | type of democracy is never likely to be popular in England. may 
cause we do not wish either now or at some future time to hand | Assuredly we believe and hope not. But where is the guarantee, is, t 
over the whole borough representation of the United Kingdom | except in the fu!l representation of all important varieties of withi 
bodily into their hands. Let them accept this representation of | thought and interest in the Legislature,—and a steady resist- Tine 
minorities as a legitimate principle iz any shape, and the | ance to that tendency to hand over the representation to one yours 
whole Liberal party may be again heartily united. Let them | huge uniform class, intelligent, industrious, and acute, but all there 
absolutely reject it, and we see no chance of any common| in one monotonous phase of culture, and quite unable to appre- forme 
ground of hearty union on the subject of Reform. ‘he | ciate the vast social advantage of fostering freedom of life and most 
working-classes may depend upon it that it is no jealousy | action even to the point of eccentricity, if such freedom be true, 
of them, no disrespect for their integrity, acuteness, and|in any way an annoyance or danger to the majority? We at thi 
political worth, which renders the middle classes shy of| suppose there can be little doubt but that, if the working- — 
admitting them by any plan hitherto suggested. It is simply | classes were to be practically the masters of every borough in ove 
and solely that their vast numerical majority in all great towns | England to-morrow, we should have a Maine liquor law the quart 
will ensure the absolute submersion of the will and wishes | day after, in England,-~and in Scotland a Sabbatarian law as It co 
of the middle class on all subjects—and they are not so few as | well, on the same principle so strangely acquiesced in by Lord -_ 
is often supposed—on which the bias of thought is in any| Palmerston, that citizens who disapprove of walking in the vund 
considerable degree determined by class-interests or class-| Botanic Gardens in Edinburgh themselves ought to have the millic 
prejudices. moral satisfaction of preventing others, who do not disapprove merel 
We say this just now because we can see that there is a| of it, from walking therealso. There is no want of indication in | Will} 
disposition in some quarters, in which we should scarcely have | England, that if any one class found itself practically omni- not a: 
suspected it, to deal with such views as we have constantly ex- | potent in the House of Commons, it would soon begin to det 
pressed on this subject in a vulgar and discreditable spirit. The | disregard the rights of other classes. If the middle class has on sae 
Daily News is a journal to which all true Liberals owe a large | the whole been tolerably fair towards the unrepresented work- a 
debt of gratitude. It has, like ourselves, stood up boldly | ing-class,—it is that the power and numbers of the latter are — 0 
for the cause of freedom against the cause of slavery when | always so great as to command a certain fear and respect even . wie 
the cause of freedom has been a losing cause in England. | though they may not hold direct political power in their hands. ay u 
Its general political principles have been more manly, upright, | They have always held the alternative of revolution iu their | *%8 th 
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d that is no slight check on the selfishness of our own 
band ot once let them gain the absolute supremacy, and there 


uld be no such check. They would be actual masters and 
a fear no contingency, and then thei selfishness, too, 
a Neither the democrat, nor 


t fail to appear. } 
age Seed nor the aristocrat is the true Liberal. He 


alone is the true Liberal who wishes the nation to be free 
a self-governed,—which must imply that every class in the 

tion shall have its rights constitutionally guaranteed against 
as neglect or the invasion of the others. If those who hold 
these views are to be called ‘effeminate’ and “ priggish,” 
—effeminate seems to us to mean very much the same as 
manly, and “priggish” as prudent or far-secing. Abuse 
of that sort is the mud thrown by men w lose arguments 
gre exhausted. However, as the Northern Liberals have 
shown at Bradford that the basis of truth in our views has 
forced itself upon even the most radical thinkers, —perhaps 
this very unusual explosion on the part of a respectable 
‘ournal is only the expression of a little angry irritation at 
the first omen of success for views which it has long and 


blindly decried. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S NEW SCHEME. 


HE Railway scheme attributed to Mr. Gladstone ought to 

be discussed in essentials at least before the meeting of 
Parliament, if only to avert that surprised annoyance with 
which the nation always receives a project which is not visibly 
an embodiment of a slowly formed public desire. It seems 
prima facie difficult, perhaps even a little useless, to consider a 
project so dependent on detail before he has explained his 
views, but the limits within which he can move and the purposes 
for which only he will move are capable of such sharp defi- 
nition that itis possible to reason upon essentials, even before 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has brought his marvellous 
power of statement to bear upon the particulars. In the first 
place, the powers legally vested in the Government for making 
a change in Railway management are sufficiently clear. The 
Railway Act of 1844, 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. Ixxxv., contains a 
clause which, if we are not greatly mistaken, was suggested 
by Lord Dalhousie, but which was defended in the Lower 
House by Mr. Gladstone, conferring on the State the right of 
purchasing any railway twenty-one years old and constructed 
after 1844, whether its owners wish to sell it or not. The 
State therefore can legally, if Parliament chooses, commence 
in 1865 buying up all railways opened since that period, that 
is, in practice all railways except some of the trunk lines. The 
object of that clause, moreover, was stated in a speech 
of Mr. Gladstone when introducing it to be the preven- 
tion of any evils from monopoly, and as Parliament is 
the sole judge whether evils have or have not arisen from 
monopoly, it has a clear moral as well as legal right to 
act on its own precautionary reserved power. It has, more- 
over, the ability as well as the right,—a point upon which 
an extraordinary confusion seems to exist. The Act compels 
the State, should it at any time purchase a railway, to give 
the shareholders twenty-five years’ purchase, calculated upon 
the average of market prices during the last three years. As 
a matter of fact, sound railway shares throughout the kingdom 
may be taken as being worth just twenty years’ purchase, that 
is, the average prices of three years have always yielded 
within a fraction of 5 per cent. Consequently, remarks the 
Times, the State would have to pay the difference, viz., five 
years’ purchase, and as Parliament will not pay the difference, 
there is an end of the matter. The Zimes, however, has 
formed its decision a great deal too hastily, and missed the 
most essential element in the question. The State has, it is 
true, twenty-five years’ purchase to pay, but then it borrows 
at thirty years, or 3} per cent., and the difference is all in its 
favour. ‘l'wenty-five years’ purchase means 4 per cent., while 
Government can borrow at 3}. The difference of three- 
quarters per cent. represents its own profit, and supposing 
it conceivable that it could purchase the whole railway 
system of Great Britain and Ireland, say a capital of four 
hundred millions, its profit would be rather less than three 
millions sterling a year, with possibilities of increase. We 
merely quote these figures to show that it is not the cost which 
will prevent any action under the clause, however vast, and 
not as advocating any change so wide in the administrative 
system of the country. Mr. Gladstone of course has no such 


” 





idea in his head, but it is necessary that the truth as to the | 


existence of pecuniary, or legal, or moral obstacles should be 
first of all made clear. The primary and demonstrable data of 
the whole business are that Parliament hes the legal power to 
buy up the British Railways—the branches practically govern- 


it can offer a price at which the whole body of shareholders 
will jump; and that it can offer this price without cost and 
with pecuniary benefit to the taxpayers. The question to 
be considered therefore is not the legality, or the morality, or 
the possibility of such a transaction, but only its expediency. 

The purchase of the entire system may be put out of the 
discussion, simply because no such step is at all likely to be 
proposed, or even contemplated. There is an irrepressible 
instinct in the British mind which forbids any novel applica- 
tion of State power to internal purposes upon a scale so vast, 
and involving consequences so fur beyond-statesmanlike cal- 
culation. The House of Commons would be too startled by 
the mere mention of such an enterprise to consider it calmly, 


| and the nation is never less startled than the House of Com- 


mon. But even when discussing suggestions admitted not to 
be practicable it is as well to avoid talking nonsense, and 
nonsense is being talked very liberally on the matter. The 
‘vast’ suggestion, supposing it made, would not involve 
any necessary loss of revenue, any diminution in the range of 
private enterprise, any increase, dangerous or safe, in the sum 
total of State patronage. The lines need not, because owned 
by the State, be worked by the State, can be leased to private 
companies as easily as they are now constructed by them. 
The men would be different, the system the same, the change 
being only equivalent to that which has already occurred over 
and over again, viz., the transfer of each railway in turn 
from one body of directors to another, equally irremovable, 
equally independent, but under far stronger inducements to 
work the lines to a profit and far more stringent compulsion 
to consult the interests of the public. The lessees, not the 
State, would appoint, pay, and dismiss the armies of railway 
officials ; they, not the State, would have the disposal of con- 
tracts ; they, not the State, would enjoy the distribution of all 
those prizes, posts, profits, and per-centages which some 
writers appear to imagine would suffice to corrupt all Eng- 
land. Even on this great scale the objection to be taken is 
only one of expediency, and the plan, if proposed, is sure to 
be something infinitely less gigantic than this. 

Let us turn to the practical matter. Parliament having the 
power to purchase and lease out some one small net of railways, 
say in the North, at a price which will leave the State } per 
cent. profit per annum while enriching the shareholders, is it 
worth while for Parliament to exercise that new power simply 
as an experiment? It is stated, we believe justly, that Mr. 
Gladstone is more than half disposed to believe that under 
certain circumstances, such, for example, as the approval of a 
majority of both Houses, the consent of the Railway interest, 
and the adhesion of the bulk of economists, it might be very 
advisable indeed. He is said to entertain a conviction, the 
value of which it is for Parliament to consider, that the Rail- 
way system, as at present worked in this country, does not 





SS 


effect the maximum good to be expected from the enormous 
powers conferred upon the different Companies, that greater 
good could be achieved, and that the obstacle to greater good 
is the excessive and just reluctance of private proprietors to 
undertake any large or long-continued experiment, to spend any 
money not certain to produce adequate and immediate return. 
Especially are the Companies unwilling to run the risk of 
those heavy reductions in the price of their commodity which 
would bring it within the easy reach of the masses, which 
would, for example, enable the working poor of great cities to 
live ten miles out of them, and so prevent that tendency of 
blood to the heart which now threatens, if not suffocation, 
still disease. They are also, though not quite so strongly, dis- 
inclined to try whether low rates for great masses of goods 
might not pay them better than high rates for comparatively 
limited quantities, whether in fact three-farthings are not 
worth more than a halfpenny. It is the belief of many econo- 
mists that such rates, so far from diminishing, would in a few 
years enormously increase the receipts from railways, but then 
shareholders want money now, and directors are as unwilling 
as other corporations to move out of their well worn and 
therefore easy grooves. Probably no company not backed by 
the State will ever try the experiment fairly, yet it is of the 
highest moment to the nation that it should be fairly tried. 
Suppose, for example, it were found possible to halve that 
penny per ton per mile to which railway directors cling so 
fondly as a normal rate for the carriage of goods, the 





effect on trade and agriculture would be almost inconceiv- 
able. Not only would every branch of commerce involv- 
ing the transmission of heavy weights receive a new im- 
‘petus, but new branches now shut up would at once be 
‘opened. Suppose, to put a case everybody can understand, 
| heavy manure, chalk, or such like substances could be carried 


ing the trunks ;—that it has the moral right to buy them; that | twice the distance for which they now can be profitably con- 
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veyed, the radius of benefit from every chalk-pit, deposit 
of town sewage, or other collection of manure would be 
increased 300 per cent., to the indefinite benefit of agricul- 
ture. Entire branches of business which now await only the 
means of cheap carriage would at once be called into existence, 
while the power of personal locomotion, the very life-power 
of civilization, would be enormously increased. The masses 
do not use railways to a tithe of the extent it would be profit- 
able to use them, cannot, for instance, go journeys upon the 
chance of work, cannot afford to work at a job more than 
walking distance from home. ‘The natural flux and reflux of 
the population towards and from the temporary centres of 
occupation are checked, to the injury of every workman, who 
thereby forfeits new chances, and of every employer, who has 
to encamp instead of merely attracting his supply of labour. 
Imagine the difference to Lancashire if its hands could last 
year have sought work at four times the distance they were 
then enabled to afford! We do not argue that any of these 
advantageous results are certain, we do not know that the 
Belgian example, for instance, is worth anything, but we say 
that they are possible, and being possible are well worthy of 
an experiment, which, to judge from experience, the State alone 
can make. It bas made two in the same direction already, 
viz., the transmission of all letters and all parcels of printed 
paper at excessively low rates, and with acknowledged and 
ever increasing success. Its object of course would not 
be to supersede in any direction or in any degree private 
enterprise, but simply to render the value of private enter- 
prise more complete, to ascertain the extent to which rail- 
ways while paying large dividends can be made to con- 
tribute to the general welfare of the country. That is a 
problem which demands solution, but which no company can 
be expected to solve, and if this is the meaning of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposal, it demands and must receive an attention far 
more earnest than the City seems disposed to bestow. As for 
stifling it out of hand, as the Z'imes seems disposed to do, the 
effort is simply a waste of power. There is an “ interest” in 
England at least as strong as that of railway directors, viz., 
that of railway shareholders, and if the public, the share- 
holders, and the thinkers should be, as seems possible, all of 
one mind, the opposition of the Boards will not be of much 
political moment. For ourselves, we can only honour the 
courage which dares to disregard so completely the maxim 
** Quieta non movere,”’ and ventures in the interest of the nation 
to bid a great coalition of interests listen to arguments which 
the nation itself has as yet omitted to put forward. 


CIALDINI ON THE ITALIAN FUTURE. 

HE somewhat unreal debate on the transfer of the Italian 
capital, unreal because the men who discussed had 
scarcely the option of refusal, has been illustrated by a great 
incident. The argument in the Senate, an unfortunate body 
which serves only to deprive the Chamber of much of the 
eloquence and experience which would otherwise distinguish 
its debates, had nearly concluded, when General Cialdini 
rose. He had not been expected to speak, for General 
della Marmora had expressed the views current in the army, 
and the able Modenese was known to be one of the men who 
accept but do not greatly sympathize with the Parliamentary 
system, who hold the King’s order sufficient for the statesman 
as well as for the soldier. ‘The discussion, however, touched 
him nearly. General as well as senator, strategist as well as 
insurgent, he had studied for years the half-forgotten element 
in the question, the military power of Italy, and in a speech 
of overpowering brilliancy, a speech such as Mr. Gladstone 
might have delivered had he commanded armies, the haughty 
soldier and disciplinarian who told Garibaldi that his red 
shirt was an insult to the Legislature poured out his view of 
the necessities and the future of Italy. As one reads that 
wonderful effort, wonderful in itself, more wonderful if we 
recollect what the man who drew those pictures has been 
doing all his life, the mist which has hung since Cayour’s 
death over Italy seems to disappear. Without one 
dangerous allusion, without one offensive expression, yet 
speaking evidently from his full heart, Cialdini addressed 
himself to the secret doubt of all Italians as well as of all 
friends of Italy, the doubt whether her rise is a reality, 
whether the new kingdom has a base other than the favour 
of Napoleon III. Boldly, yet with a graceful courtesy 
towards the Emperor, he acknowledged that the alliance with 
France was transitory, and might terminate with a life, that 
the next Government of France might be opposed to the 
unity of Italy,—is not the Empress Regent by law ?—that 
the country might be attacked when protected only by her 
own shield, that Italy when made “ must be placed under the 











Pe 
sole protection of Italian bayonets, Italian arms Itali 
valour.” He even ventured to suppose that in ‘the i 
course of events Italy might find herself the ally of Austr; 
and the enemy of France,—France which with the conan 
Savoy obtained the positions which command the entrance 
into Liguria. In either case, should either occur speedily es 
not Italy as a Stute lost aguin? That is the secret fear of hee 
friends, and it is to that General Cialdini addressed his gy mn 
ment. She is only lost, he contends, if her capital seus 
Turin. That city, untenable in the event of attack by France 
compels Italy when attacked by Austria, whose advance 
sooner or later is ‘“‘inevitable,” to fight at a cruel disadvantg e 
She must fight in the valley of the Po, with her back to the 
mountains, and one lost battle will place Austria between the 
army and the Peninsula it undertakes to defend. The valle 
of the Po can be defended, but it can be only defended by 
pitched battles, for its entrances east and west are in the 
hands of strangers. Battles may be lost, and the true strength 
of a kingdom is to be so organized that lost battles do not 
imply also a lost independence. Ina single sentence, clear gg 
a photograph, the General showed that the Italian kingdom 
could from its natural conformation be so organized :—* ta] 
gentlemen, has two-thirds and more of her frontier washed 
by the sea. The other third is joined to the continent by the 
circle of the Alps. In a sublime contrast at the foot of thege 
gigantic and snowy Alps stretch out the vast and fertile plaing 
of Lombardy and Piedmont. The Apennines, as if weary 
of the Mediterranean, bend back and cross over to the Adriatic, 
forming a great curtain, an immense towering curtain between 
the two seas, from Genoa to La Cattolica.” Under the shelter 
of that towering rampart lies Florence. Beaten in the valley 
Italy can retreat behind her natural fortifications, passable 
only at seven defensible points, and with her organization un- 
impaired gather her strength again. Behind her lie twenty 
millions of men, all the great cities of Italy except Milan aud 
Genoa, with access to the new capital uninterrupted by enemies 
who, coming down through the gorges of the Alps, and compel- 
led to guard their communications through a hostile country, are 
‘tied down to the line of the Po.” Napoleon once declared 
that the fate of Italy was always decided on the Po, but 
the position has changed since Napoleon’s day. Italy, 
exclaimed the General, with a burst of irrepressible pride, 
“Ttaly, inert for many centuries, has sprung up bounding with 
life, with aspirations, with national ardour. The land of the 
dead has seen 3,000,000 soldiers, with 500 or 600 cannon, 
start forth from her cemeteries. The land of the dead counts 
200 battalions of mobilized National Guards and an infinite 
number of volunteers, who in the hour of a supreme struggle 
would, I am sure, return to the side and the vanguard of 
the army. ‘The land of the dead possesses fortresses, in- 
trenched camps, a respectable fleet, and counts twenty-two 
millions of inhabitants forming a single State. There is 
more yet. Those Italians of whom it was said a few year 
ago, ‘Italians do not fight ’—those Italians have dared several 
not inglorious campaigns, both under the grey capotes of the 
soldiery and the red shirts of the volunteers. And, by a 
even-handed decree of divine justice, those Italians who d 
not fight held prisoner in their hands the celebrated may, 
the illustrious General (Lamoriciére), who in an incom- 
prehensible, inexplicable moment of ill-humour had flung 
that atrocious and undeserved insult in our teeth.” And 
then dropping his tone of military pride to one almost of 
mournfulness, he sympathized with the grief of Turin and 
Piedmont at the transfer, but telling both that ‘‘ the eye which 
is filled with tears does not see,”’ bade them look necessities u 
the face, and remember that it is sacrifice alone which cat 
change men into heroes. When Brennus was on his road 
there must have been patricians who spoke in the Roma 
Senate as Cialdini has spoken in Turin. ; 

His speech may teach much to men who are not Italians. 
He uttered the unexpressed sentiments of all his countrymet, 
and his words will warn Napoleon that Italy is ceasig 
rapidly to fear, that the alliance he offers must be one betweea 
nations, not between protector and dependent, that there are 
men in Italy who can look forward without quailing to the day 
when Austria shall be in movement and France resigned of 
hostile. They will teach Austria that her next campaigg, ! 
she fights one, will be no military promenade, but a strugg# 
more formidable than that which she lost in Hungary in 1848. 
And they will, we trust, show Englishmen that their secret 
doubt whether Italy can stand up against a great Power 82 
part at least unfounded. No geographical argument cal 
prove that Italians will fight on the Po as they did on the 
Tchernaya, but at least it is clear that the Italian dangers 
not geographical. Englishmen are always apt to think of 
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an exposed, scattered country, wanting in compact- 
Inerable at all points on both sides. It can, they 
ink, be assailed equally by France, Austria, or England, 
‘ almost an assurance of success. The truth is, that Italy 
ag united is singularly unassailable, that were the Quad- 
pete’ and the hills above Turin fully in her own hands, she 
— be almost beyond the reach of attack. Her great cities, 
Ya Jes excepted, do not stand on the sea shore, her harbours 
sage numerous, and are readily defensible, while her 
paooet length makes invasion, except from the north, a 
aa dangerous enterprise. An army landing anywhere in 
the centre. could be attacked by the entire resources of the 
kingdom on both sides before it could achieve any serious ad- 
vantage, and would be as it were tied to the coast for a base 
of communications. Struck at from two sides, a lost battle 
would almost ensure capitulation, while every step forward 
involves the passage of defensible mountains. Italy can only 
be entered from the north, and if so entered can, as Cialdini 
says, by aid of her railways bring up troops from the farthest 
corner of Naples, and face the invader with an army of 
300,000 soldiers, 200,000 mobilized National Guards, and 
the volunteers of the whole population. As no power 
in Europe, even with the -present scale of armaments, 
can push more than 200,000 men beyond its frontier, 
the chances are with Italy in the first place, and even if they 
are lost she can defend the Apennines long enough to enable 
the unwounded nation behind, the great population which 
spreads from Florence to Sicily, to gather up and renew 
the contest over and over again. If that population is 
unwilling to make the sacrifices needed there is an end of 
the matter, but the programme averts panic, and gives scope 
for the special Italian quality,~-the patient, unwearying 
tenacity which, as Metternich wrote in his minute on Venetia, 
baffles every attempt at government except through the sword 
or the popular will. Italy, as we understand Cialdini, cannot 
be taken in flank, cannot be attacked in rear, must, if 
assailed at all, be met face to face. The transfer to Florence 
enables her to maintain the fight in that attitude, and if 
beaten to retreat into a house with an iron door to recover 
breath and courage. If that conviction can but be spread 
through the people, if they can but once be made to feel 
that Italy is able to walk alone, her independenee is secured. 
Alliances are useful, and treaties—but a grown man is only 
deterred from going his own way by the influence of 
some fear. The object, and as we think the result, of Cialdini’s 
speech, is to show that the kingdom has no cause for fear, that 


Italy 98 
ness, VU 


‘ 





discretion of Italy, and not of Napoleon alone. _ It is said that 
Cialdini’s policy is expensive, but that difficulty is in Italy 
only an affair of to-day. It supported when disunited more | 


why Italy in her day of effort should not bear the taxation | 
—head for head—France bears in time of peace, and if she | 
accepts that burden she will have a revenue of fifty millions a | 
year, a debt of only two years’ revenue. Nothing is impossible 
in such a country, and the only thing difficult is to penetrate 
the entire people with the spirit of Cialdini. 


THE CONFEDERATE PRISONS. 
OR some time past, in spite of the silence of journals 
_ Which hasten to dilate on every act of lawless folly of 
which any Northern officer is guilty, accounts have reached 
this country of the cruelties practised by theConfederate autho- 
rities on the helpless priseners in their hands which seemed 
simply incredible. Even the publication by the authority of 
Congress of the evidence taken by the Committee on the 
Progress of the War scarcely seemed conclusive. One asked 
for information from some quarter less liable to the imputation 
of partiality, for evidence may be true, yet carefully selected | 
80 as to support a foregone conclusion. Such information | 
1%, We regret to say, now before us. The United States 
Sanitary Commission is a body formed at the very beginning 
of the war, with the beneficent object of mitigating the suffer- 
lugs of the sick and wounded soldiers. We have more than once 
called attention to the gigantic proportions which this under- , 
—e has assumed, and the proof which it affords of the 
Stange power of voluntary combination which is possessed by 
the American people. From an early period the Commission 
Conquered recognition from the Federal Government, and the 
impartiality with which it has assisted both friend and foe has 


‘ 


in | oe 
ven more than once gratefully acknowledged by the Con- 
federate Generals. 
Miss Nightingale 


It stands precisely in the position which 
occupied in the Crimean war. It has access | 





| the contents of the boxes went. 


of course might happen to auy army. 
‘clusion is that these things were done deliberately. 


to the hospitals. It is independent of the Government, and 
yet has a quasi-official position. Above all, the purity of 
motive and philanthropy of its leading members are above 
suspicion, We have now before us the result of an indepen- 
dent inquiry undertaken by the Sanitary Commission, together 
with the evidence on which it is founded. It completely 
bears out the report of the Committee of Congress. 

Of the condition in which the returned prisoners from the 
South reach Annapolis and Baltimore there can be no doubt. 
It is evident to the gazers who line the quays when they are 


landed. We have, moreover, the evidence of the hospital 
surgeons. Every ship even during the short voyage from City 


Point has its proportion of deaths. The men are almost without 
clothes. They are in the last stage of emaciation. There are 
attached to this report photographs of some of the worst 
cases which are not describable, and are not to be contem- 
plated without a shudder. Many of the men are frostbitten. 
Their diseases are always the diseases which result from 
starvation and exposure to cold—pulmonary complaints, 
scurvy, and diarrhoea. ‘ No words,” says Mr. Ely, surgeon 
at the Annapolis Hospital, ‘‘no words can describe their 
appearance. In each case the sunken eye, the gaping mouth, 
the filthy skin, the clothes and head alive with vermin, the 
repelling bony contour’”—all show “ the victims of starva- 
tion, cruelty, andexposure.” If anything more were required 
to establish the facts, it may be found in this, that all the 
surgeons agree that medicine does no good. The most suc- 
cessful treatment is that adapted to starving men,—cod-liver 
oil, quinine, and iron in small doses, and nourishing food 
supplied in small quantities at atime. Even then ‘as many 
as four or six have been repeatedly known to die within 
twelve hours of their reception,” and of those who recover 
many are permanently broken down in health. 

The evidence of the prisoners, both officers and men, com- 
pletely bears out the opinion of the surgeons. All on 
reaching the prisons are systematically robbed even of their 
‘blankets and great-coats. This is not the work of the 
soldiers. Colonel Farnsworth, of the 1st Connecticut Cavalry, 
expressly exonerates his captors, who even aided him to con- 
ceal money. He was confined in the Libby Prison in Rich- 
mond—the officers’ prison. It is an old tobacco warehouse, 
containing six rooms, 100 ft. by 40 ft. For many months 
‘each room contained 200 officers, so that cach man had just 











'| 10 ft. by 2 ft. to live upon. They were not allowed benches or 


| stools, but had to sit on their haunches, “ like so many 
| slaves,”’ says Colonel Farusworth, ‘on the middle passage,” 


to yield to France, or march side by side with France, or if| Apparently for no object whatever even this space was 
necessary to fight France, are alternatives depending on the | diminished by an order that no prisoner should go within 


| three feet of the window on pain of death, and the sentries 


saw. In one very gross 


| carried out the order by simply shooting at every man they 
| 


Many were wounded, some killed. 


soldiers, more courts, more sinecures, and it is to this hour un- | case Lieutenant Hammond complained to Major Turner, 
burdened by civilized taxation. There is no conceivable reason | the commander of the prison, who laughed, and said, ‘‘ The 


boys were in want of practice.” The food was equally bad 
and deficient. At first the rations were enough to keep 
a man alive, though not in health. After November 11, 
1863, says Colonel Farnsworth, ‘the rations issued would 
not support life.” Captain Calhoun gives similar testimony :— 


|“ For two months I have had a burning sensation in the in- 


testines. I used to dream of fvod, and foolishly blame myself 
for not having eaten more when xt home.” And yet all this 
time these starving gentlemen from their windows could see 
in the building opposite the boxes of food sent them from the 
North! After January last the officials received about 300 
boxes a week, and issued to the prisoners about five or six. 
The contents of these even were tumbled altogether into one 


blanket, so as to spoil them. Sometimes the officers would bribe 


the guards to buy them food, and would get articles marked with 
the brand of the Sanitary Commission, so that we know where 
Indeed on one occasion some 
of the prisoners escaped by digging a tunnel under the road 
so as to come out near the building in which the boxes were 
kept. ‘They were not stopped, and the sentries admitted that 
they took them for ‘“citizens”’ stealing the prisoners’ property. 
All this time there was no lack of food. The officers once 
broke up the floor and got into the cellar, where they found 
plenty of good corn-meal, flour, turnips, and potatoes. The 
guards had plenty of good food, though not probably com- 
forts such as were forwarded by the Sanitary Commission. 
The Southern prisoners when questioned all agree that they 
never wanted food, except perhaps on a forced march, which 
The inevitable con- 
They 
were not done in some out-of-the-way prison in Carolina or 
Mississippi, but in Richmond, under the eyes of the Confederate 
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Government. Whatever may be the want of medicines or ! 
manufactured goods in the South, there is no ground for think- | 
ing that they suffer from any scarcity of food, bread, and | 
meat. Yct they starved their prisoners, deliberately re- | 
fused to issue the food sent to them from home, and witha 
refinement of cruelty kept it piled, 3,000 boxes at a time, 
under the eyes of famished men. ‘‘I have seen,” says 
Surgeon Ferguson, ‘an officer gnawing a bone like a dog. I 
asked him, ‘ What do you do it for?’ His reply was, ‘It will 
help fill up.’ ” 

If this was the condition of the officers, it is not hard to 
conjecture that of the men. Yet conjecture would probably 
fall short of the truth. The quantity of food required by 
man is somewhere about 30 ozs. per diem. The quantity 
allowed by the Southern chivalry to their prisoners varied 
from somewhere about 5 to 18 ozs. The quality of even this 
was execrable. The corn-meal was ill-ground, ill-baked, sour, 
and musty. The peas were so maggoty that the insects floated 
on the soup. The effect of hunger was increased by cold. 
The prisoners are not housed. At Belleisle, in the James 
River, for instance, from three to six acres are surrounded by 
an earthwork, and tents, torn and rotten, form the only shel- 
ter. Even these were insufficient. Into this enclosure were 
crowded at one time twelve thousand men. And during the 
cold of ‘fone of the hardest winters ever experienced” in 
Virginia, the unhappy prisoners lay huddled in the ditch under 
the open sky, while each successive morning saw some of their 














extremities. On-both sides there have been |] 
but they have been perpetrated in hot blood, or di 

against individuals and property. Deliberate infesmes 
cruelty is another matter. But then how to ennns 
this horrible callousness, which leaves men to starye - 
food is plenty, which leaves them houseless eyen jp ber 
of shelter? It is the fruit of slavery, and of that tine 
difference to human suffering which is its constant and ] ot 
mate result. al 


awless deeds 


PARISIAN POLITICS. 

‘= is a quietude in French politics just now Which 

Europe, if it understood them, would perhaps ona 
like. Quietude in France implies ennui, and ennui in Frang 
produces change, and change in France involves the general 
disturbance of the peace of the world, that peace which we are 
all preserving so diligently at the price of keeping some 8 pep 
cent. of the adult males of Europe out of taxes levied fon 
the remainder. The quietude, too, is enforced by means 
which make observers more doubtful of the future of the 
Empire than they have ever been before. It seems to then 
that the increasing years of the Emperor and his long habit 
of power and success are deteriorating his mind, inducing him 
to do the easiest instead of the wisest things, to release his 
own subordinates from control instead of liberating the 
nation. Incident after incident has occurred within the past 
month tending to exasperate the general sense of compression, 


number—happier than their fellows!—frozen to death. The | the fecling that the ‘‘ Empire” implies a system which pp. 
survivors caught and ate rats. An officer's dog strayed into | quires daily compensations in riches, or glory, or pleasure, 
the enclosure, and was instantly torn to pieces and devoured. | The two leading tendencies of the Imperial régime, towards 
‘* There was no name for our hunger,” says Private Foote. | autocracy and towards socialism, have both been manifested 
‘* We made an estimate,” says George Dingman, “and found this month with more than usual clearness, and the one hag 
that on an average seventeen men died a night from starvation | not, as it so often does, compensated for the other. The littl 
and cold.” ‘‘I saw a man kill a dog and egt part of it,” says | letter sent by the Emperor to M. de Persigny to rebuke him for 
Danie] MacMann, “ and he sold the rest of it. J got some.” | wishing for a modification in the Press laws excessively 

But the case does not rest on the unsupported evidence of | irritated the thoughtful section of French politicians. It wag 
the Federals. At Andersonville, Georgia, one of the worst of | not that the act was unacceptable in itself; writing France js 
these prison enclosures, a prisoner detailed to act as an hospital | rather pleased to see M. de Persigny snubbed, and Paris is not 
clerk, managed to secrete the daily reports of the Confederate | sorry that the snub should have been provoked by the 
surgeons on duty. We say nothing of their complaints about the | gentleman who now signs himself Emile de Girardin, 
want of medicines and comforts. This was probably inevitable. | But the incident proved that the Emperor himself had 
But at least cleanliness might have been secured and wholesome |a dislike of freedom of speech, that he had no more inten 
food. ‘I find the beef in very bad condition,’ reports | tion of freeing the Press than the most compromised of his 
Surgeon Massee, ‘‘ having been blown by flies so long that it | followers, that the faint desire for freedom which once moii- 
was infested with live insects or creepers.’’ ‘The crowded | fied his autocracy was slowly dying out. Then came the trial 
condition,” says Surgeon Saunders, ‘‘ the lack of an abundance | of the Thirteen, which was accepted, we think, evidently asa 
of good water, the accumulation of human excrements, the | direct blow levelled by the Government at its own raison d'én, 
prisoners’ food not being cooked, don’t speak well of the} A ruler who professes to reign as the Elect of the People, to 
health of the prison.” It is an established fact, he| guide the consciences of electors as well as the course of policy, 
naively continues, that decayed peas will produce disease | should when the guiding has all been done leave opponents 
among swine. The corn bread, says another, is wholly | free to misguide if they have the power. Instead of so doing 
unfit for the use of the sick, and is often perfectly | the Government actually made the formation of an electoral 
raw. ‘The tents are too crowded, says another, rotten, and | committee a penal offence, and announced through its agents 
full of holes. The men are on the ground without blankets | that the lenity of preceding Governments in such mutters had 
or anything to protect them from dampness, flies, or mos-| produced their fall. ‘‘ We do not intend to fall.” In other 
quitocs. The streets are not kept clean, and the nurses ought | words, despotic supervision over elections is to continue, and 
to keep the tents more cleanly. From another quarter comes | the crowning of the edifice in this direction to be indefinitely 
similar evidence. The quarterly report of the Surgeon-| postponed. Such an assurance destroys the intellectual charm 
General of the Hospitals for Federal prisoners at Richmond | of the Empire,—the idea that it is only a solidifying process, 3 
shows that in the three months ending April 1, 1864, there | furnace out of which the clay will emerge perfect in form, 
were 2,779 patients, mostly suffering from diarrhee1, dysentery, | brilliant in colour, eternal in durability. The clay is never 
pneumonia, bronchitis, and rheumatism. During that time | to be considered sufficiently burnt, and people who are waiting 
1,396 cases proved fatal, or sifty per cent., and the conduct of | for pipkins feel all that irritation which a small modicum of 
the Confederate surgeons is the one bright spot in this | hope would assuage. ‘hey are getting hopeless, and the despair 
melancholy picture. The Federal prisoners are unanimous as| of Frenchmen is not an emotion which any Government of 
to their kindness. France can do well to encounter. The trial of the Thirteen was 

In conclusion, we must say that this conduct cannot be | hardly over when the Parisian dile, M. Haussman, Prefect of 
palliated by counter-accusations. The proof of this is over-| the Seine, a man who is the Empire incarnate, arbitrary but 
whelming, and derived from all sources. But one simple fact | civilized, expensive but efficient, autocratic but civil, made 
is sufficient. None of the Northern prisons have been more | his annual address to the municipality of the first city in the 
complained of than Johnson's Island in Ohio. In twenty-one| world. Freedom, he admitted, would never be restored t 
months out of an aggregate of 6,410 prisoners there were only | Paris. Nomination was the only true principle of municipal 
134 deaths. No doubt there are cases of hardship, and early in| election, for the population of Paris was a population of 
the war, before there was any proper system there were more, | nomads, wanderers from every division of France, and only 
but substantially the treatment is good, and the proof is that | authority could hope by careful selection to construct at the 
the men are healthy and contented. | Hotel de Ville a microcosm of France. Instead of pleading 

If the facts which have been stated above, facts of which boldly that municipal liberty had been temporarily suspended, 
we may truly say that the half of them has not been so much | he invented a reason which, if true, must operate for ever, 
ag alluded to, fail to excite the horror and pity of our| and which would be as effective if the Emperor had decided 
readers, rhetoric is of no avail. In America, where men see | to deprive Paris of its right of representation. People ate 
these things, their indignation knows no bounds. They openly | logical in Paris, and they ask, if M. Haussman is to be 
accuse the Confederate Goverument of a deliberate purpose to! always Prefect of the Seine how is it possible that a fre 
destroy the health and even the lives of its prisoners. For | Legislature or a free Press can be even in contemplation ¢ A 
our own part we will not believe it. Even the worst of men | free Legislature would abolish him, a free Press render hig 
in the worst of times will scarcely proceed to such shocking useless by perpetual exposures. He is an able if nota 
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perhaps the most competent jobber who 
ighty capital, but his speeches make Parisians 
is only distinguished by ability from the 


honest swiile, 
ever ruled h m 

at he 
age! Rochefort, E Bow 
bited the consumption of truffles as injurious to the 
digestion. Parisians can bear despotism, but they do 
notlike to perceive that they are visibly ruled, that they 


have a master who can say he is master, who dares to 


who the other day officially prohi- | 


| work, encouraging the rich to indulge in visible luxury, and 
making treaties which they are told raise prices, tries to pre- 
| vent them from applying a remedy to their miscries. Insolent 
speeches from a prefect, a grand prosecution of electors for 
| trying to elect, a letter threatening to give the monopoly of 
| libraries to the State, a great strike in Paris, Eugene Pelletan 
' writing of ‘a scandal which recalls Petronius Arbiter,” a 
‘rumour of a new loan, another rumour of disarmament,—the 


defend the principle as well as the practice of compression. | list reads marvellously like the heading of some chapter in 


They look yound for compensations in a situation which galls 
them, and they find only the festivities of Compicgne, festi- 
’ ’ . , 


yities recalling rather too vividly those which failed to amuse 
the “ unamusable ”” King Louis XV ; ) 
hurt Paris either in mind or conscience, provided only Paris 
shares them; on the contrary, the successful ruler in 
French eyes is he who invests his daily life with colour, 
and brightness, and pomp. But festivities at a distance, 
festivities which are in their very nature exclusive, these do 
not please the Parisian quite so well,—induce in him that 
aceess of mental bile which in a Frenchman precedes reflec- 


ion. Now it is not good for the Empire, as M. Haussman | , ; 
_ * * ee: | at Gloucester, ona charge of stealing altar-cloths and Bibles out of a 


knows perfectly well, that a Parisian should reflect. Except 
Compiégne, where statesmen play acted charades, and coun- 
tesses represent Sleeping Beauties, and a great dame dresses 
for ‘‘ Hope leading the damned out of hell,” and M. Flaubert is 
honoured for ‘‘Salammbo,” and M. Hugo hated for Les Misér- 


ables, there is nothing doing in France, no great enterprise | 


on hand, no liberated race singing grateful psans, no enemy 
visibly quailing, no nation affected with sudden tremor, such 
as informs a Frenchman that he is master of the nerves of 
the world. There is, it is true, a rumour, and a great rumour, 
abroad, but it is of a project for general disarmament, for 
parting, that is, with external power without regaining in- 
ternal freedom, or enjoying that relief from taxation which 
the man who pays the ‘ contribution foncicre” enjoys rather 
more than the man who pays an income-tax. France amused 
can bear to be chained, but France chained and bored—it is 
not a position safe for the masters of France. 

Again, one recommendation of the Empire in the eyes of 


Festivities do not | 


| Louis Blane’s “ History of Ten Years,” that marvellous 
diagnosis which killed the patient by proving to him how 
| very near death he must be. 

ROSSITER’S STORY. 

\ STORY told by a convict this week to Baron Bramwell 
i illustrates strangely two of the greatest evils of English 
society,—its restless social ambition, and its pitilessness. Nothing 
seems valuable to it without distinction, and no place is allowed for 
the possibility of repentance. A man named Rossiter, a person 
with some tincture of education, was tried before Baron Bramwell, 


Wesleyan chapel, and pleaded guilty. Called up for judgment, he 
read a statement which is said to have affected even the judge, a 
man by no means given to the softer emotions, and which was 
| certainly one of the most suggestive explanations ever offered by a 
convict. It was a story of his life, and oddly worded as it is, and 
| open as it may be to question by men fully acquainted with the 
| facts of his Australian career, it bears in its utter frankness a primd 
| fucie impress of truth. When only sixteen years of age, a mere 
| lad, as the cultivated classes think, though a man, as the un- 
| educated are apt to believe, he was sentenced for a burglary to 
fifteen years’ transportation. The terrible penalty made no ap- 
parent moral impression, but it did the next best thing, it raised in 
his mind a determination to reach such a position that the ‘ temp- 
tation to theft would be an infinite descent therefrom, and im- 
possible.” He was sent to the Swan River Settlement, and not 
belonging to the dangerous classes, he soon obtained a conditional 


| pardon, and set up a school, apparently for dancing, which soon 
| became successful, ‘The colonial ladies trusted their daughters to 
him, the * academy ” inereased till he soon “ realized suflicient to 


the masses who accepted it is its “socialist” tendency. 
That tendency has been manifested in many directions, usnally 
with decided effect. Oppression can be forgiven to a Govern- “ight — ™ : 
ment which has in every conseil des prudhommes planted its | maintain a respectable position,” and he might, one would have 








agent to vote down the masters, and reckless clearances scem | 
excusable when a grand boulevard is named after the work- 
man Lenoir. But the masses interpret ‘‘ socialism”? to mean | 
not interference simply, but interference on their side, and of 
late the ‘nterference has not visibly tended to their benefit. 
“Government” no doubt, when a peasant can get at it, is still | 
very conciliatory, but the mative and the gendarme are | 
not, and the peasant finds that they ean always get at him. A 
prefect may be quite ready, ashe always proclaims, to support | 
the weak against the strong, but the tendency of a garde 
thampétre is to support the strong against the weak, and the 
peasant who never secs the prefect knocks his head against 
the constable just four times a day. Secretaries may be en- 
trusted with «absolute power without annoying onco—but | 
beadles? Jacques Bonhomme doubts about beadles, questions | 
sometimes when the harvest is bad, or the mayor more than | 
usually fussy, whether he should not enjoy an émeute which 
enabled him to hang the beadles, like any other noxious 
vermin. The workman, again, does not of course mind inter- 
ference very greatly. M. Duruy this very week has in- 
formed certain rich philanthropists that they must not 
establish any more public libraries, for that the State intends to | 
organize a system of public libraries throughout France, with | 
books selected by its own wisdom. The artizan docs not | 
mind particularly, simply deciding in his own mind that he | 
shall read the Government books or not read them, according 
to his interest in them, but he does mind very much when | 
prices rise rapidly and wages do not rise as rapidly, and 
Government, which can do everything, does not adjust the | 
balance. That is the situation in Paris just now. Lodging, | 
food, wine, clothes, everything is rising rapidly ; wages rise 
slowly, kept down by the vast immigration attracted by 
Government works to Paris, and the trades are quietly but 
effectively organizing strikes. Of course the papers cannot 
discuss the claims of either masters or men. Of course the 
police interfere with all meetings, stop all cireulars, prohibit 
all harangues, arrest all “agitators.” But nothing ean pre- 
vent Parisian artizane from applying pressure to their cm- 
ployers, from establishing a house-to-house visitation, from 
dining together in restaurants where there may be spies bat 
1s certainly the power of whispering, or trom hating the 
Government which, while driving them five miles from their 


thought, have been decently happy. On the contrary, he was 
miserable. Iis very soul had been ulcerated by the English crave 
for * position,” and position was the one thing which in Fremantle 


| Was unattainable toa convict. He might accumulate wealth, might 


influence politics, might take almost any part in public enterprise, 
but he could never by any exertion or any sacrifice raise himself to 
the level of the rawest pauper immigrant. To be free in Fre- 
mantle, as in the Southern States, is to be an aristocrat, and a free 
settler will no more associate with a convict than a Southern 
planter would associate with a mulatto. It was of no use to falla 
grade or two lower, to associate with mechanics instead of school- 
masters, for the feeling pervaded every class of society. Fathers 
would send their sons to be taught, and mothers let their daughters 
learn waltzing of him, though, as one lady said, with equal ignorance 
of charity and natural science, “ they knew his arm must be as a 


| serpent’s grasp around them ;” but they would not ask him into 


their houses, or enter his, they settled engagements on the door- 
mat, and they male of “cards of compliment turgid epistles 
barely initialel,’— ‘+ turgid” meaning doubtless in  Rossiter’s 
vocabulary ‘stately ” or * formal.” ‘The man had the strength to 
make a resolution to rise and the perseverance to carry it out, 
but he had not the fortitude to bear this—to see his own pupils, as 
he says, pass him in the street unrecognized. It was awfully weak, 
no doubt. Apart altogether from his crime, which, though serious, 
was the crime of a boy, Rossiter seems to have occupied in Fre- 
mantle very much the station he would have oceupied in England, 
and had his employers lived in Gloucester, and treated him 
in much the same way, as many of them would have done, 
he would have considered his acquaintance with them a_busi- 
ness one, and pass’! on unhurt. ‘Tradesmen in England do not 
bow in Pall Mall to the Duke who buys their wares, At the same 
time, we must say he received very hard measure. If the Fremantle 
folk thought him fit to be trusted with their daughters they ought 
to have thought him fit to be spoken to in the street, at any rate 
after his conduct had earned from Government a free pardon. 
They felt doubtless, as the planters feel, that the distinction of 
caste being impassable, any relation between castes may be allowed 
without fear, provided there is no attempt at social equality. His 
freedom made no difference, any more than enfranchisement would 
in the South make to a “light mulatto.” Nobody could touch him, 
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but nobody would associate with him, and after a desperate but 
ineffectual attempt to induce a free girl to marry him, he resolved 
to escape to Singapore. 

The convict stamp, however, was on him. ‘The people of 
Singapore, which he had reached in a steamer, ‘“ ruthlessly ” 
refused him permission to land, the boats actually declining to take 


him ashore, under the impression apparently that he was an escaped | 


convict, and he was compelled to return, having spent 45/. He next 
tried to obtain a passage to Sydney packed in a box, an attempt 
which proved a failure, the confinement being insupportable, and he 
was fined 2/., and refused passage by the Provincial and Oriental 
Sompany, anxious not to quarrel with the free colonies. These 
latter, taught, we are bound to say, by long and bitter experience, 
will not have ‘* expirees,” and as the last resort Rossiter tried a 
plan from which even the Chinese shrink, worked his way on an 
American ship to the Peruvian guano islands. ‘The Americans 
have, however, even a greater horror of convicts, particularly for 
theft, than even Englishmen. Ife was beaten and bullied, his 
old ticket-of-leave nailed to the mast, and at last handed over to 
the English Consul. This official believed him a runaway, and 
proposed sending him back to Australia, a detention of six months, 
but he ‘ pushed the clerk down,” fled to the port, and obtained a 
passage to New York, tiis time unsuspected. He worked at some 
mills in Seneca county for two months, but was overtaken by the 
conscription, and unwilling to go into the field, and afraid, we may 
presume, to plead British citizenship, fled back to England. In Eng- 
land he tried to obtain employment, but had no references, sold his 
clothes, stayed a week in a union, tried to enlist and was refused 
for bad eyesight, forged a testimonial of character in the hope of 
raising thirty shillings to emigrate with, tried to live on one meal 
a day and so save the shillings, and at last, hungry and despairing, 
stole the Bibles and cloths which might yield the money. Yor this 
he was arrested, tried, aud in spite of the emotion of every one in 
Court, including the judge, sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servi- 
tude as a relapsed convict. 

The sentence was perhaps inevitable, for there was no proof of 
the story, and the man, still only twenty-four, had been twice con- 
victed, but it isimpossible to avoid the thought that here was a life 
destroyed by a failure in our social organization. There is not 
a trace of cant in the whole story, the man never talks of 
his innocence, affects no religious feeling, acknowledges an 
offence, the forgery of a testimonial, with which he was not 
charged, pleads no repentance, gives no motive for his best acts 
beyond the desire to raise himself beyond the physical tempta- 
tion to thieve—a temptation which he obviously still felt 
Still his impulse was towards better things than crime, to make 
crime impossible if he could, and his weaknesses were precisely those 
which make “respectable” members of society. ‘That passionate 
crave for “ position,” that desire to be honoured by those around him 
which cost Rossiter his school at Fremantle, induces thousands to 
strive and toil and spend who else might remain contented, but com- 
paratively useless members of soci Half the energy of England 
is developed by this crave for distinction, which impels men who 

their 
“society” in Fremantle 





otherwise might have been comfortable enough to use 
capital in ever new adventures. Had 
only pardoned him, accepted him as a man repentant enough 
see that bread honestly earned was sweeter than bread earned by 
robbery, he might have lived a long life, earning his liviug up- 
rightly, and died a respectable and in his way useful member of 
society. Had Government merely condemned him to oblivion, 
changed his name, and suffered him to depart after his pardon, un- 
known and unrecognized, he might have lived his life a decent man 
in some American village, unable to break the law, if not from 
As it was, he was pursued in 


to 


principle, then at least from fear. 
Australia by caste feeling, in Peru by a Foreign-Oflice regulation, 
in England by the recollection of his former crime, till at last the 
law seized him to repeat the old, useless process once again. ‘Jt 
was all his own fault ;” he should have gone to the Union rather 
than have broken into the chapel; 
fault, which punishes criminals in order to deter, and when 
in some rare case the punishment proves deterrent refuses 
its own exertions and expendi- 
man than hunt him as 
Baron Bramwell 


to accept the reformation 
ture have secured. Better kill a 
this man says, truly or falsely, he was hunted. 
told him “ feelingly ” that the scorn of society was part of the 
burden for his crime, and that is true until his sentence was 
worked out. After that, uuless all our theories are hypocrisies, and 
we merely lock up criminals as we would wild beasts, the man 
should have a new trial from society as well as from its laws. 
If he again errs punish him doubly, but ¢/7/ he errs there ought to 
be some means provided by which he may make his peace with man 


but it is also society’s | 





| as well as with God. As it is, he comes out at thirty-five havi 
passed twenty years of his life under sentence, and however he ~ 
| be reformed, however determined he may be to live like a rn 
| citizen, there is nothing for him if recognized but starvation op . 
| Union. Indeed there is not even that, for even in a Union the 


convict is a mark for every insult, and if he resents a foul word 
or 


a blow there is no magistrate but will believe that he has been th 
aggressor. ‘The alternatives left by our system toa repentant ony 

. : ss ss h 
are a life of crime or suicide. 


LORD DERBY AND POPE, 

T is said that when Pope had wudertaken to translate the liad 
a great dismay fell upon him, and * his nights were disturbed 
by dreams of long journeys through unknown ways.” It Was a 
true foreboding of his imagination, though never exactly realized, 
For though he learned in time to create for himself viyiq and 
brilliantly painted scenes peopled with shapes named like Homer's 
heroes, or endowed like Homer's gods,—sceues containing the 
“sable ships” of the Greeks in the foreground, and towers ag of 
Ilium in the distance, or picturing the crests of Olympus and the 
dwellings of the gods, with well-wooded Ida hanging on the fay 
horizon,—those “long journeys through unknown ways” had 
effectually scared his imagination into inventing an improved seygy. 
teenth-century copy of that ancient time and land which he hag 
neither the will nor the wish to explore. Pope's Homer remains 
great poem, but about as like his original as Richmond Hill to 
‘‘Gargasus mother of wild beasts,” or his own grotto by the 
Thames at Twickenham to the dwelling of old Oceanus ang 
Tethys on Earth’s extremest verge. We do not suppose that 
Lord Derby felt anything of the same imaginative oppression 
which weighed upon Pope before the commencement of his great 
task, or he would scarcely have completed it so rapidly as he has 
done,—indeed in the limited leisure of less than three years, as 
we gather from his preface. In the first place, he did not, like 
Pope, suffer any of the pangs of imaginative travail. Nor are the 
ways of Homer apparently quite so unknown to him as they were 
to his great rival. He has within certain limits a strong sympathy 
with the simplicity of Homer,—a profound appreciation of the out- 
of. door freshness and the vigorous beauty of his pictures,—a keen 
interest in the rivalries, the anger, and the scorn, which Homer 
paints with so happy a naturalism of touch, and a sincere delight in 
animal force and physical beauty which is alinost classical. In all 
these respects he has the advantage of Pope. who did not understand 
simplicity, who habitually thought nature inferior to art, whose 
sympathy with human rivalries and passions was tinged with 
literary and artificial elements, and who looked upon the animal 

side of life with mixed curiosity and envy. 

The element in which Lord Derby succeeds most completely, in 
which he sometimes catches almost the movement of Homer, and in 
which Pope fails most completely, is, we think, the direct nature- 
similes which stud almost every page of the /liad. ‘Take, for instance, 
the beautiful passage where Homer compares the shadow which a 
sudden breeze curving the waves casts upon the sea to the effect 
upon the advancing armies of the Greeks and ‘Trojans of the 
sudden halt which crowds their ranks and brings the glittering up- 
right spears into sharp contrast with their closely-shadowed 
phalanxes :— 
“Dense around 
Bristled the ranks with shield and helm and spear. 
As when the west wind freshly blows, and brings 


A darkening ripple o'er the ocean wayes,— 


the ranks 


i<’en so appeared upon the plains th 

Of Greeks and Trojans ;” 
—while Pope, who hat evidently never seen the sudden shadow 
which a light wind casts upon the sea, writes :— 

“ The thronging troops obscure the dusky fields 

Horrid with bristling spears and gleaming shields. 

As when a general darkness ve ils the main 

(Soft zephyr curling the wide watery plain), 

The waves scarce heave, the face of Ocean sleeps, 

And a still horror saddens all the di (psy— 

Thus in thick orders settling wide around 

At length composed they sit and shake the ground,” 
—a re-cast (if it ean be called so) of the original simile, which not 
only falsifies it, but expands the false conception into other and yet 








| falser conceptions. 

Or take the comparison of the Greeks clustering to battle to 
| the flies which gather round the milk-pails,—a sight which Pope 
must have seen no less than Lord Derby; yet he cannot resist the 
iaiaie of running up a bower for the milkmaids, and burnish- 
ing the small black flies into bluebottles or dragon-flics. Pope 


gives it :— 
“ Thick as insects play, 
The wandering nation of a summer's day, 
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That drawn by milky steams at evening hours 

In gathered swarms surround the rural bowers ; 

From pail to pail with busy murmur run— 

The gilded legions glittering in the sun,— 

So thronged, so close the Grecian squadrons stood 

In radiant arms and thirst for Trojan blood.” 
Lord Derby gives us all that Homer says in less than half the num- 
per of lines :— 

“Or as the multitudinous swarms of flies 

That round the cattle-sheds in spring-tide pour, 

While the warm milk is frothing in the pail,— 

So numberless upon the plain, arrayed 

For Troy's destruction, stood the long-haired Greeks.” 
This last translation seems to us to have nearly, if not quite, at- 
tained the movement and simplicity of Homer. 

But while in these nature-similes Lord Derby seems to us to be 
at his nearest to Homer and his furthest from Pope,—there are 
many respects in which his translation hovers between the sim- 

icity of the one and the artificial character of the other, without 
catching either the brightness of the sunlight or the brilliant glit- 
ter of the gas. Lord Derby's love of simplicity is sincere, 
but it is the simplicity of high culture, not the simplicity 
of true naivete, of which he has caught the key. ‘The 
true measure of the Homeric simplicity is the practice of 
applying constant epithets to gods and men as part of their identi - 
fication,—almost, one might say, as their defining personal names. 
The “ swift-footed Achilles,” the ‘ many-counselled Ulysses,” 
#Joud-shouting Diomede,” ‘the cloud.compelling Zeus,” ‘ the earth- 
shaking Poseidon,” *‘ the sacred ox-eyed Herd,” &c., are vestiges 
of an age when some sensible characteristic was always attached to 
the abstract name, to give it life and meaning. Nor are these 
names applied only when the context, so to say, is suitable. Even 
when Zeus is in a towering passion with Heré and Pallas, he ad- 
dresses them with the epithet describing the shape or colour of their 
eyes, just as he would in the most tranquil moment. And yet it is 
equally clear that these constant epithets had not passed into the 
phase of proper names. Heré is sometimes “ white-armed,” some- 
times “ ox-eyed ;’ Ulysses sometimes “ many-counselled,” sometimes 
“ much-enduring,” and so forth. It is clear that the epithets were 
in the midway stage between personal names whose significance is 
forgotten and ordinary adjectives. ‘This fact alone gives us, we 
think,a sort of measure of the simplicity of Homer. No trans- 
lator can ever hit the flow and movement of Homer's thought 
rightly who does not habitually pause in his own mind to give 
the popular and well-known characteristic of the persons or 
places he names, and yet there is no pause of real descriptive 
effort, only a slight reference to a common fund of description. 
When therefore we are told that Homer’s manner is “ rapid,” it 
is scarcely true in the sense in which we now use that teri. 
These swift glances of thought at parts of the sentence where we 

should not now pause at all, give us a measure also of the rate 
of thought where the actual stress of the sentence is going 
to be laid. Homer's speed of thought is nearer to that of the 
child than the man. There is a slackening of the reins where for 
us there is none; there is delay where for us there is only a 
slackening of the reins. ‘The movement of the poet’s thought is 
like Heré's journey back to Olympus from Mount Ida :— 
“ Swift as the mind of man, who many a land 
Hath travelled o’er, and with reflective thought 
Recalls ‘ here was I such a day, or here,’ 
And in a moment many a scene surveys,— 
So Juno sped o'er intervening space.” ° 
Nor is even this movement of Lord Derby’s half full enough of 
momentary resting-places for the Greek. ‘The abstract expres- 
sion “man” for ‘ dyépos’? ‘“*a man,” deprives the eye of a 
natural resting-place ; ‘‘ with reflective thought” gives no land- 
ing-place at all like the Greek gpeoi' revxaAsujor “in his thick- 
coming thoughts ;” and ‘intervening space” is an interpolated 
abstraction which makes the mind ache instead of providing it 
afresh rest. Homer is as rapid as a poet who was almost without 
the use of the powerful but colourless mental calculus which we now 
call abstract thought, can be, but his individualizing eye alights 
many times as often in the course of a sentence as a modern poet's. 
Lord Derby has failed, partly perhaps on account of his metre,— 
partly from personal characteristics, in catching this Homeric move- 
ment. In fact, he falls between the two stools. Pope makes no 
effort at ail at this Homeric movement. He dashes straight into 
the rapid mill-stream of the abstract style wherever it suits him. 
“As some wayfaring man who wanders o'er 
In thought a length of lands he trod before 
Sends forth his active mind from place to place, 


Joins hill to dale and measures space with space,— 
So swift flew Juno to the blest abodes, 


That is a complete transmutation of Homer into the utterly 
different velocity of conception which produced Cowper's 
“ How swift is a glance of the mind! 
Compared with the speed of its flight, 
E’en the tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-winged arrows of light.” 
Lord Derby hovers between the two, and is therefore less satis- 
factory than either. 
| This difficulty in rendering the constantly descending ictus of 
Ilomer’s thought comes out particularly in the speeches of regular 
| advice which intersperse the J/iad so thickly. When old Nestor, 
| for instance, is speaking, Homer is at his maximum of colour- 
| less abstract wisdom, but nothing strikes us more than the dif- 
| ference between this maximum and the manner of our own age, 
| when we find Lord Derby translatiug it into the language suitable 
| to an English Parliament. When Nestor gets up at the beginning 
|of the ninth book to recommend sagely enough that the chiefs 
| should have a good meal before they take counsel on their 
| calamities, he nevertheless begins with a bit of abstract wisdom 
(only two lines long), to give the greater weight to the homely 
advice which was to follow it. It denounces civil discords with 
wonderful pithiness :— 


Adpyrwp, adimsoros, avicribs ari Exewoz, 

6s ToAEmou Sparas exidnuiou bxpu ozvros, 
literally, ‘‘ untrue to his kindred, to the divine law, and to his 
hearth, is that man who loves bloody civil war.” 

Lord Derby gives it :— 

“ Religious, social, and domestic ties 

Alike he violates who willingly 
Would court the horrors of internal strife.” 
The whole burden and weight here of the three adjectives has dis- 
appeared in the glib Latin equivalents. Pope amplifies horribly, 
misses the emphasis on “‘ civil war” so as to make the whole sen- 
tence meaningless, and has no wish even to give the movement of 
the original, but even he, guided by his poetic instinct, is not quite 
so much given up to political abstractions as Lord Derby's Parlia- 
mentary rhetoric taught him to be. 
“ Cursed is the man and void of law and right, 

Unworthy property, unworthy light, 

Unfit for public rule or private care, 

That wretch, that monster, who delights in war ; 

Whose lust is murder, and whose horrid joy 

To tear his country and his kind destroy,” 
And so, too, when in the subsequent council Agamemnon expresses 
his remorse for treating Achilles so badly, Lord Derby's 

“ Fain would I now conciliate him and pay 

An ample penalty,” 
literally, “ I wish to soothe him back again and pay untold fines,” 
is rendered with less pallor, though not with more simplicity by 
Pope :— 

“Fain would my heart, which erred through frantic rage, 
The wrathful chief and angry gods assuage.” 

Pope, though never attempting the simple movement of Homer's 
thought, often gives a movement equally emphatic, though the 
emphasis falls in wholly different places—on the antitheses, and not 
on the connecting ideas. Lord Derby, on the contrary, when he 
misses the simplicity of Homer falls into a style without move- 
ment, without marking features of any sort,—which is still further 
from the spirit of Homer, though in form nearer to him. Pope's 
ornate couplets have at least always a pulse,—too regular a pulse ; 
when Lord Derby misses the crests of Homer's waves, he is merely 
lifeless. 

Perhaps we miss the movement of Homer most in Pope, and 
least in Lord Derby, in those great passages of measured thought 
in which his heroes seem to gaze around into the unseen world for 
any glimmer of light it may yield them, and then with the self- 
possession of exhaustive wisdom, act gravely on the light they 
have. Lord Derby has rendered the movement of the passage in 
which Sarpedon, unconscious that he is about to perish himself, but 
still touched by the shadow of his doom, fortifies himself with a re- 
flection on the inevitable calamities which await all men, before he 
throws himself into the fight, with the most weighty and stately 
step in his translation ;--and yet it is too eager :— 

“O friend! if we survivors of this war 

Could live from age and death for ever free, 

Thou should’st not see me foremost in the fight, 

Nor would I urge thee to the glorious field ; 

But, since on man ten thousand forms of death 

Attend which none may 'scape, then on, that we 

May glory on others gain, or they on us.” 
This is fine, but the iuey of Homer is not the “ On! Stanley, on !” 
of Marmion,—it is the deliberative “let us go” of a mind emerg- 





If thought of man can match the speed of gods.” 





ing from a world of shadows, and not yet passed into the active 
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lich others pay let us bestow, 
And give to fame what we to nature owe.” 


But Pope, with all his artificiality of manner, had a deep | 


tenderness in him, in which we think there is a little deficiency in 
Lord Derby's translation. No one except Mr. Keble, incidentally 
in one of the poems of his Christivn Year, has given the profound 
tenderness of Andromache’s address to Hector :— 


EXTOp, UTP OU /hOl S601 TUTTI KAI FOTIA [LNTHP 


03 nUGi7 4TOS Gd OF hol Oarspls TApAUKOTTS, 
to which Mr. Keble’s 
* Father thou art to me, and mother dear, 
And brother too, kind husband of my heart,” 
is perhaps as close as English feeling can get. But here Lord Derby's 
version will be found to be colder and stiffer than Pope’s. And, 
again, the exquisite pathos with which Homer describes Priam’s 
entry into the presence of Achilles to beg for his son’s dead body, 
though not solemn and stately enough in Pope’s version, has real 
and deep pathos in it :— 
“ Unseen by them, the King his entry made, 
And, prostrate low before Achilles laid, 
Sudden (a venerable sight) appears, 
Embraced his knees and bathed his hands in tears, 
Those direful hands his kisses pressed, imbrucd 
Even with the best, the dearest of his hlood.” 
Lord Derby writes :— 
“ Embraced his knees and kissed those fearful hands 
Bloodstained, which many of his sons had slain.” 
This seems to us to fail both in movement and effect. There is 
nothing in all Homer more touching than 
Ade youvaTa nal nuGE Yelpas 
Ozwas, avOpodovous, ai ol TorAzas xT UavOY vias. 
It is impossible to put the “ fearful” before the noun without 
altering the whole feeling of the passage; and dzwas expresses 


here far more than ‘ fearful,"—something touched with a religious | 


** Bloodstained,”’ too, 
Homer almost 
of the 


dread, which *‘ direful” adequately renders. 
falls far short of the ‘+ homicidal” of the Greek. 
personifies for the moment the hands, the instruments 
deed. hey, they which ‘had slain for him many sons,’ 
are the true objects of dread, not Achilles himself, who is only 
the power by which, Destiny moved them. Lord Derby has usually 
much more of Homer’s awe than Pope, but he falls behind him in 
delineating the passion of tenderness. For a few—his mother, for 
instance—tenderness was part of Pope's otherwise artificial nature. 
On the whole, however, Homer is seen far more clearly through 

Lord Derby’s semi-transparent version, than through Pope’s richly 
painted windows on which Homer only now and then casts a strong 
outline or a deep shadow. ‘The new translator has trodden at least 
a few of those ‘* unknown ways” of which Pope's labouring imagi- 
nation only dreamt; though it has not been given to him, nor to 
any other English translator as yet, to look through those clear 
eyes which 

“ Saw the ‘ wide prospect’ and the Asian fen, 

And Tmolus’ hill, and Smyrna’s bay, though blind.” 





THE CAMPBELLS.—(CONTINUED.) 

HE Great Marquis had married Lady Margaret Douglas, 
daughter of William, second Earl of Morton, and his eldest 

son by her, Archibald, became on his father’s execution the head 
of the House of Campbell. He had been carefully educated under 
his father’s superintendence, and sent to travel in France and 
Italy from 1647 to the close of 1649. When Charles landed in 
Scotland in 1650 on the invitation of the Marquis of Argyll and the 


he was associated with the hereditary enemies of his family 

} , Auily—the 
| Murrays, Gordons, and Macdonalds—and although he had a ag 
| “_ . : zi é = af com. 
| mission from Charles If. which gave him the nominal rank 


. oT y* 
|} Lieutenant-General of the army, he found his position so une . 


Cann ee om. 
| fortable that he drew off his forces, and being pursued by =“ 
donald of Glengarry, was compelled to escape with his horse | ne 

Se, leay. 


a lies 
| wreaked on them but for the interposition of Posts a oa 
clansmen, though forced for the time to continue in the service . 
| the latter, deserted in small bodies till none were left in the 
Royalist camp. Lorn himself took refuge in one of his islands 
until at length he made terms with the ruling powers. In Novem- 
ber, 1655, Monk compelled him to find security for his peaceable 
behaviour to the amount of 5,000/. sterling, and he was closely 
watched by the Scotch Council, especially by Lord Broghill, who js 
said to have bribed Lorn’s servants into espionage on their master, In 
the spring of 1657 some intrigues of his were discovere] which led 
to his being committed prisoner to Edinburgh Castle by Monk, 
and while in this place of restraint, in March, 1658, he suffered g 
fracture of the head from an accidental blow from a bullet Which 
compelled him to undergo the process of trepauning, and endangered 
his life for the time. On the Restoration Lorn hastened to Londop 
and was the bearer of a letter from his father to the King, and the 
generous reception he met with from Charles excited the false 
hopes which lured the Marquis to his fatal visit to Whitehall, 
The King himself had no ill-feeling towards the young man, who 
seemed to have so little in him of the Presbyterian leaven, but the 
hereditary enemies of the House could not resist the opportunity 
of striking a blow at the Campbells, while Middleton, who had 
succeeded to the headship of the Government in Scotland, counted 
on the broad acres of Lorn as destined to become his own. Lorn 
discovered the intrigue, and commenting freely on it in a letter to 
his friend Lord Duffus, and the letter being intercepted, he was 
accused by Middleton before the Parliament of Scotland of 
libelling their proceedings, and on the 24th of June, 1662, that body 
sent up a representation to the King, with a request that Lorn 
might be sent down for trial at Edinburgh. The King orderel 
him accordingly to go down, and on the 17th of July he appeared 
before the Parliament and made his defence. He was, however, 
}committed to the castle of Edinburgh, a process commenced 
against him for leasing-making, and on the 24th of August he was 
| condemned and actually sentenced to be beheaded. By the King’s 
| express order to Middleton, however, the day of execution was 
| left to the King’s pleasure. ‘This was in consequence of the 
| general remonstrance of the English Council, particularly of the Ear! 


| ing his foot to the vengeance of Glengarry, which he wou 





»| of Clarendon, who, actually appalled at this manifestation of the 


| power of clannish animosities and personal rivalry among the Seoteh 
| Councillors, is said to have declared that if the sentence were carried 
| out he would betake himself out of the King’s dominions as fast 
| as his gout would allow him. Still Lorn was left to endure a long 
| imprisonment until the 4th of June, 1663, after the fall of Middle- 
| ton from power. 

On the 16th of October he was restored to his grandfather's 
| title of Earl of Argyll, and had a charter of his family pro- 
'perty. Ile was appointed a Privy Councillor and a Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury, and although he on one or two occa- 
sions faintly opposed the proceedings of Lauderdale and the 
other Ministers of Charles in Scotland, yet he lent himself to 
nearly all their tyrannical measures, raised 2,000 men to suppress 
the rising in 1666, was appointed an extraordinary Lord of Session 
in 1674, in 1675 suppressed a rising of his hereditary enemies in 
the Isles and adjacent districts, and on the 10th of October, 1678, 
obtained a commission for three companies to put him in posses- 
sion of the Isle of Mull, and letters of fire and sword against the 
Macleans. A partizan of the measures of the Scotch Cabinet Argyll 
| remained down to the arrival of James, Duke of York, in Scotland 
‘in 1681. James appeared disposed to conciliate the head of the 
| Campbells, who in return promised his warm adhesion to the 

Duke unless the Protestant faith were struck at. What induced 
| his sudden interest for that religion we do not know. When Par- 





other members of the Committee of Estates, Lord Lorn displayed | jjament assembled on the 13th of August Argyll bore the Crown, 
ultra-Royalist principles, declining to take out a commission as | and people thought of the fate of his father, who had placed it on 
colonel from the Scotch Parliament, and accepting it only from the | the head of Charles at Scone. Two Acts were proposed in this 
King himself. He seems at this time to have had little depth of | Parliament,—one for confirming the laws against Popery, the other 





purpose, and to have been actuated simply by the enthusiasm of a 
young man. He was at the battle of Dunbar, and behaved very 


gallantly there, and after the battle of Worcester continued in | 
arms in the Highlands for the King, and was excepted by Crom- | 


well from his Act of Grace in April, 1654, he having joined the 
Earl of Glencairn in his rising in the Highlands in that year with 
a body of 1,000 men, against his father’s wishes and advice. Here 


making it high treason to propose any alteration in the succes- 
sion to the throne. Argyll supported both propositions, the latter 
so warnily as to elicit expressions of gratitude from James, and the 
Act passed on the promise of Charles and James to grant what- 
ever security for the Protestant faith the Parliament might 
require. But when this security was brought forward, it was 
; turned into a test of passive obedience for the security of 
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throne. : 
oo of all persons in office of their adherence to the Protes-_ 


tant faith were added a recognition of the supremacy, a dis- 
avowal of the Covenant, and an obligation never to assemble 
to deliberate on ecclesiastical or civil affairs without the King’s 
mission, never to rise in arms without his aythority, nor other- 
a to endeavour an alteration in Government, in Church, and in 
State. The oath was to be received under the penalty of confis- 
cation, and sworn according to its literal acceptation by all persons | 
in civil, military, or ecclesiastical offices, the King’s legitimate | 
prothers or sons alone excepted. Argyll on this deplored the 
frequency of religious oaths, yet opposed the exception of the Royal 
family —and said that at least it should be confined to the Duke of 
York—and when James rose to resist this motion Argyll drew the | 
conclusion that the exception was pernicious to the Protestant | 


To the originally proposed declaration on the | 


from England and Scotland, swollen by the explosion of the 
Rye House Plot, which watchel anxiously the course of events, 
and of whom the Dake of Monmouth became? after a time 
the acknowledged head. Argyll carried on an active corre- 


‘spondence with Scotland, and seems to have devoted much time to 
‘serious thought and religious studies. 


By degrees the old Cove- 
nanting leaven, which had evidently begun to work in him before 
his ruin, showed its effects more and more decidedly. He became 


at last a strong advocate of the Presbyterian form of discipline, 


and bewailed his former compliances and activity against that body. 
Still he never embraced these views in the intense form in which 
they were hell by a section of the Presbyterians known as 
Cameronians, the rude and somewhat savage prototypes of the 
present Free-Church party. On receiving the news of the death 
of Charles IL. Argyll came from Friesland to Rotterdam to con- 





faith, and his words were observed to make a deep impression on sult with the Scotch exiles, ant at a meeting at Amster tam on 
James. The Test, which passed by seven votes, was such a mass the 17th of April, 1685, it was resolved that two expeditions 
of inconsistencies and self-contradictions, from having been should be made—one under Monmouth to England, and the other 
brought forward with one purpose and converted to another, that it under Argyll to Scotland. Unfortunately the distrust of Argyll 








was impossible for any man in his senses to subscribe it bond fide, but 
Argyll, on being called upon to do so, and being implored privately 
by the Bishop of Edinburgh not to ruin an ancient family by his | 
refusal, took it as a Privy Councillor on the 3rd of November, with | 
the following explanation :—‘* I have considered the Tves¢, and I | 
am very desirous to give obedience as faras I can. I am confident | 
the Parliament never intended to impose contradictory oaths, and 
I think no man can explain it except for himself. Accordingly, I 
take it as far as it is consistent with itself and the Protestant 
religion. And I do declare that I mean not to bind up myself 
jn any station, and in a lawful way to wish and to endeavour any 
alteration I think to the advantage of Church and State, nor 
repugnant to the Protestant religion and my loyalty, and this I 
understand as a part of my oath.” The explanation was ap- 
parently accepted, and he resumed his seat on James's in- 
vitation; but a general explanation of the Zest was brought 
forward the same day in the Council, on which Argyll de. 
clined to vote. The next day he was called on to renew 
his oath as a Commissioner of the ‘Treasury, and on his 
referring to his former explanation he was called on to produce and 





subscribe that as well as the Test, but refused to do so, fearing the 
paper might be used against him. On this he was at once dis- 
placed from the Privy Council, a complaint was sent up to the 
King against. him, and he was committed prisoner to Edinburgh 
Castle. An accusation of leasing-making, perjury, and treason 
was preferred against him. He was arraigned at the bar of the 
Justiciary Court on the 12th of December. He was defended by 
the celebrated advocate Lockhart, whose services had been denied 
him until it was found that he would refuse to plead unless they 
were conceded. ‘I'he judges were divided as to the relevancy of the 
charges, and the Earl of Queensberry, who presided, declining to 
give his casting vote on either side, Lord Nairn, a, superannuated 
judge, was called in, and by his vote the relevancy was affirmed on 
the 13th of December, and Argyll was placed on his trial. He 
declined to challenge the jurors or examine the witnesses as useless, 
under the evident predetermination to effect his conviction. Seven 
of the eleven peers and four commoners who constituted the jury | 
were Privy Councillors and personal enemies of Argyll, and the | 
chancellor or foreman was the Marquis of Montrose, the 
grandson of the old enemy of Argyll’s father. 








So it is no| 
wonder that Argyll was found guilty of treason and leasing- | 
making, though acquitted of perjury. It was afterwards said that | 
the sentence of death pronounced against him was only intended | 
asa means of extorting from him the surrender of his heritable | 
jurisdictions and a portion of his estates, but everything seeming | 
to forebode his actual execution, on the 20th of December he made 

his escape from the Castle disguised as a page holding the train of | 
his step-daughter, Lady Sophia Lindsay. He made his way from | 
one hiding-place to another into England, where he was concealed | 
at first in Derbyshire, and afterwards came up to London, 
where he remained until it was thought advisable for him to | 
seek a safer retreat in Holland, his father having purchased 


still existing amongst many of the Presbyterians led to the appoint- 
ment of a committee, without whose advice and concurrence he was 
prohibited from doing anything, and this division of authority proved 
fatal to the expedition. The little Scotch expedition set sail on the 
28th of April in three ships, but Argyll’s secretary and physician 
landing at Kirkwall were seized by the Bishop and sent prisoners 
to Edinburgh, the Government thus gaining accurate knowledge of 
the progress of the expedition. ‘They next steered to Argyll’s 
country, and his son landed and sent round the fiery cross to 
gather the clansmen, but with indifferent success, all the influence 
of the rival families being exerted against him. Being pursued by 
a frigate, they put into a creek and landed their arms and stores at 
an old castle, but the Marquis of Atholl marching against them, 
they were obliged to sail off, leaving only a garrison of 100 
men in the castle, and these on being attacked fled and aban- 
doned all the stores to the enemy. The Highlanders not rising 
in their favour, and the Presbyterians holding aloof from Argyll, 
he resolved to march into the Lowlands and make a dash at 
Glasgow. But it was a disunited little band of fugitives rather 
than invaders which crossed the Leven water three miles above 
Dumbarton on the 16th of June. Sir Patrick Hume and 
Sir John Cochrane headed one party, while Argyll at the head 
of his few remaining clansmen—most deserted when the supplies 
were cut off—with Ayloff and Rumbold, two brave English exiles, 
were the chiefs of the other. Attempting a night march they 
wandered into a moss, and in the morning were so scattered that 
not more than 500 were together. They then divided the'r forces, 
Hume and Cochrane crossing the Clyde with about 150 men, and 
after gallantly repulsing Lord Ross were obliged to disperse. 
Argyll, who refused to accompany them, despatchel Sir Duncan 
Campbell and two others to endeavour once more to raise his own 
country, and himself asked a temporary asylum at the house of an 
old servant, who peremptorily refused it. Ie thea crossed the 
Clyde, accompanied by only one companion, was stopped, and after 
a short struggle made prisoner by a party of militia under the 
command of a man of the name of Riddell, ani though they 
showed some concern when they found who was their prisoner, 
they could not resist the reward offered for his apprehension, 
and handed him over to the Government. Such was the ab- 
horrence in which in consequence the name of Riddell was held 
by the Campbells, that Macaulay states that within living 
memory it was unsafe for a Riddell to attend a fair in Argyllshire 
without assuming a false name. From the moment of his apprehen- 
sion Argyll, who had displayed little determination during the 
course of his ill-fated campaign, se2med to assume al! the heredi- 
tary passive courage and calm fortitude in adverse circumstances 
which had distinguished his father. He was not trie] again, but 
the old sentence of 1681 against him was carrie] into effect, and 
on the 30th of June he was executed, dying with great calmness 


| and constancy, even while on the scaffold taking out a little ruler 


from his pocket and measuring the block. Ie slept as peacefully 


as his father immediately before his death, anl it is of him, 





a small estate in Friesland as a place of refuge for the| and not of the Marquis, that we should have said that this 
family in case of personal danger. It is said that a note| incident has been commemorated on canvas as well as by the 
Was brought to King Charles during Argyll's stay in Lon-| historian’s pen. He displayed strong religious convictions during 
don informing him of the place of the Earl's concealment, but | his last days, and there can be little doubt that his character, 
though the King had not moral courage to interpose to save hig | though it would never have possessed the breadth and strength 
early friend from his personal enemies, yet, as he had no individual of his great father’s, was rapidly developing, under the influ- 
dislike to Argyll, he answered, “ Pooh! pooh! hunta hunted part- | ence of greater conversance with men and principles, into some- 
ridge?—for shame !” thing very different from that of the shallow enthusiast who would 

Argyll was of course attainted, and his estates confiscated. | only draw his sword under the direct authority of the Stuart 


In Holland he attached himself to the little band of exiles | King. 
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BOOKS. 
MR. MAURICE’S NEW SERMONS.’ 

Ture are two charges which have been habitually made 
recently repeated in high quarters against the author of 
book, which must have no doubt, as most very wide-spread im- 
pressions have, some sort of reason for them, even if a bad one,— 
first that he is an enigmatic teacher,—it was at his writings that 
Mr. Disraeli is supposed to have pointed in his recent Oxford speech 
when he said ‘ Chaos is come again,"—and next that he sacri- 
fices the severity of Christian truth to his own amiable feelings. 
Perhaps there is nothing in the fact that this impression is gene- 
rally made upon those who only dip into Mr. Maurice's writings, 
really inconsistent with the different impression upon others who, 
like the present reviewer, have studied them earnestly for many | 
years—that his expositions of revelation are considerably more 
literal, and have a far keener and severer edge for the conscience | 
of the day, than those of the strictly orthodox theologians with 
We have been much struck with these 
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and | 
this 





whom he is contrasted. 
characteristics in reading the volume before us, which seems to us 
to overflow with his characteristic power, and also with that 
peculiar manner which makes him seem to men who live in a 
different world of thought, and who, like Mr. Disraeli, probably 
tako an interest in all chiefly because respect | 
for its ideas has a in the | 
oyster of life—to be a preacher of enigmas. 
we should account for the difficulty which is so frequently | 
felt in understanding one whose preaching comes nearer to | 
that of the Bible itself than any other English divine, precisely | 
by the extraordinary power exercised over Mr. Maurice’s mind by | 


} 
revelation at 
opening 


practical importance 


For our parts, | 


IIe sees the thoughts and sees the | 
visions it contains that indirect to modern | 
ideas and modes of speech which most readers now expect, and | 
the effect of which is to produce a sort of compromise between 
the spiritual atmosphere of the Biblical writers and the secular | 
atmosphere of our own. In short, he preaches in a plane | 
above that of the historical and difficulties with 
which men’s minds are now filled, and in a key too severe 
for comfortable men to without an effort. If 
we were to get hold of a Hebrew prophet or Christian 
apostle now,—even a St. Jolin, to say nothing of a St. Paul,— 
there can be no sort of question but that everybody would think 
he was the most unsatisfactory and ambiguous of preachers 
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| reasons of those for whom it was intended by any such process,” 


No doubt this is so to a great degree. It 


is the moral and 


pert : : ‘ 
| spiritual testimony in men’s hearts to the whole chain of reve 


lation which carries it home to those who are absolutely in- 
capable of discussing questions as to the authorship of this 
book, or the discrepancies between two narratives of the sane 
tone, and drift Live n by two 
discourse, or the correctness of the 


event, or the variety of language, 
Evangelists to the same 
Hebrew philosophy attributing a specific disease to a specific 
But granting this,—accepting the truths of God's eon. 
stant government, of His revealed righteousness, of His com. 
Ilis re the Hebrew 


prophets, and of the Incarnation of Ilis Son, as proved by the 
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this independence of external historical 
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iat its spiritual power should override 


for us the weight of those contradictions cr inconsistencies, Its 


spiritual power may be, and probably is, due to 
V4 


independent of historical accuracy. \ 
em 


sources wholly 
Mr. Maurice never seems 
fliculties. Take the strong 
3s and St. Luke’s account of 


liscrepancies between St. Matthey 


the birth and infancy of our Lord,—discrepancies which are by 


no means reconciled, but increased, by the complete silence of 


other two Evangelists as to any of the facts named. Does 


count of the birth of our Lord my conscience tells me that the 


while epigrammatic writers would say that in his addresses 
‘chaos had come again.” Still it is a defect that Mr. Maurice 
sympathizes so little with the modern attitude of mind, though 
it is very likely a defect absolutely involved in his greatest 
powers. He oftens needs a translator of his appeal to men’s 


if as narrated, without troubling myself with 


any 


‘act was pr cisely 


historical investigation of the discrepancies?” Because if 


| he does mean this, we naturally ask ourselves which narrative ?— 
| P - ." . . 
the narrative which takes Bethlehem (or at least not Nazareth) 


nts and Nazareth a 





! ° . . 
the previous residence of our Lor 


p ul 





spirits into the language of those modern intellectual hesitations 
in which we think and converse. But this is a defect : 
shares with the writers whom he interprets, to whom our critical | | 
and our secular of |, 
Mr. Maurice’s criticisms of the | 


vhich he 


and scientific difficulties comfortableness 
mind were an unknown world. 
Bible are criticisms conceived in the spirit of the Bible, and not 
in the spirit of modern perplexities, which he only sees dimly 


swaying in the plane beneath him. What the people who com- 
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place of temporary refuge alter 





into IMgypt, or the 


iarrative which makes Nazareth their previous residence and 
knows nothing of the flight into Egypt at all? Such 
liscrepancies cannot but inmake thinking men _ believe that 


j this part of the story was very imperfectly known to the 


| writers, and directly this is admitted we cannot help say- 
ing that the facts 
| by either or 


are misnarrated 
part of the divine 


And 


at least so far as 
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as our systematic thinkers can make out, and enable us to/, 
embrace without altering the principles of our every-day morality. 
This is not our complaint, for no man, we believe, could teach | } 
us to understand the Bible who should adapt the dialect, we 
had almost said the slang, of secular philosophy to the revelations 
of the Old and New Testament. But we cannot help often regret- 
ting that Mr. Maurice so often passes clean over the difficulties 
honest minds of the present day, either 


i 


which torment the most 
because they do not affect his own mind at all, or because he |, 
believes the only way to answer them is to override them by \ 
the weight of greater spiritual evidence. 
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Lord, but LE eannot think that where both 


jivered by our ‘ 
have an equal power over my conscience I 


yorsions fail to ! | : 
am bound to geek abont until | find a meaning equally divine 


for each alike.” Again, to take a case of modern scientific per- 
plexities, Mr. 

the demoniacal origin of epilepsy and other diseases as assumed 
by the Evangelists. He should, we think, have tried to answer 
the difficulties which thinking men cannot but feel on the sub- 
ject Did not the Evangelists limit that assumption, chiefly to 
diseases directly and terribly affecting the mind, not even in- 
cluding fevers which do alfect the mind in the delirious stages? 
But do not modern medicines and other physical remedies often 
as effective in diseases of the brain which affect the mind 
ot? How, then, ean we suppose that 


Maurice notices and, as we understand him, accepts 


prove ; 
as in diseases which do » 
a disease like epilepsy, which is treated and frequently cured 
by zine ur nitrate of silver, is more due to the influence of a 
‘spirit of evil’ than the delirium of fever which is treated and 
cured by nitre or quinine ? If the Evangelists had known what 
we know, would they not either have attributed a7 physical diseases 
directly to evil spiritu il influences, or none? We put these diffi 
culties in no spirit of cavilling, but because Mr. Maurice seems 
to us to pass too high over the lower perplexities which harass 
thinking men in reading their Bibles and his lectures. ‘There 
can be no doubt that the solution of these difficulties would not 
cause any one to believe who had not the spiritual evidence for 
revelation in his heart. But there ean also be no donbt that this 
class of difficulties does withhold many who really have that evi- 
dence from yielding to it. They say, “How can we, if we wish 
ever so much, believe on high questions men who have made 
blunders on lower and simpler matters?” It would bo some- 
thing if the errors,—so far as there ave errors in Scripture on 
these subjects,—were simply admitted ; for then we should be 
more at case to consider the higher evidence than we ean be 
while in doubt how far our teachers admit or deny errors that we 
think we see. It would be something, too, even if our teachers 
would simply tell us, without asking any authority for their 
opinion, what their view is, or how far they are really themselves 
in doubt. We suspect that Mr. Maurice holds much more with 
the ancient, than the modern and scientific, view of these matters. 
But even then why not say, * [feelas much difliculty as any one 
in reconciling these historical inconsistencies, and also in bringing 
modern scientific discovery into harmony with the old spiritual 
theory of certain exceptional diseases, but [ cannot help feeling 
the spiritual evidence too strong for me in both cases?” If he 
were to say so much even, there would be none of that perplexed 
questioning as to his mode of conceiving these things, which 
distracts our attention from the noblest passages of his sermons. 

We have devoted far more space than we wish to a compara- 
tively slight characteristic of Mr. Maurice's book, one, indeed, 
which derives the great importance it has for us entirely from the 
great power and deptin of the substantive part. If we did not 
feel his teaching so true, and his interpretation of the higher side 
of Revelation so luminous, it would matter little whether he put his 
own thought in clear relation to the lower intellectual difficulties 
of the day or not. The great power of this volume,—as of most 
of his volumes,—but of this more than most, is the vividness with 
which it constantly keeps before the reader's mind the truth that 
every act and saying of our Lord's, as of His prophets and apostles, 
is intended to act upon human nature not by admonitions, not 
didactically, but by unveiling to them the true character of God and 
the actual laws of His spiritual world. Instead of mere * regu- 
lative” truths such as Mr. Mansel discovers in Revelation, Mr. 
Maurice teaches us to find not-only the key to its lessons, but 
the whole spiritaal power of those lessons over the heart of 
man, in the fact that Revelation enables us to share the very life 
of God by disclosing to us the deepest principles of His own 
nature. The power of this method, which in our time Mr. 
Maurice alone has adequately applied, in interpreting Scripture can 
only be understood by those who have applied it practically to 
many books of the Bible. In fact it constantly illuminates con- 
texts that seemed before fragmentary and utterly disconnected, 
and turns a chapter of divine enigmas into a rounded and perfect 
illustration of spiritual laws. Its power over the conscience is still 
greater than its power as a method of interpretation. Moral law, 
that is, what the Germans call the mere “ categorical imperative,” 
is, by itself, as St. Paul says, a mere schoolmaster to bring us to 
ask for the strength to obey. But law which is part of the very 
spirit of God and of His Son, by whom it was not only obeyed 
but lived, and which is inseparable from the divine life of which 
it marks the features, gives us strength in the very act of mani- 
festing itself to our consciences. If we can see its claim on us 


at all we know that we see also the power on which we can fall 
back, The Jight and the strength are one. We have only to 
surrender ourselves to tho laws of the divine world as we do to 
the laws of the physical universe. Tho spiritual nature is, then, no 
less mighty than the physical. We have only to avail ourselves 
of its creative powers, not to enhance them. 

In this book Mr. Maurice cariies out his usnal method in in- 
terpreting the Gospel of Luke. He finds the central idea in it to 
be the assertion of the actual kingship of the Son of God over the 
spirits of men, For example, he takes the Temptation in the closest 
connection with the declaration at the Baptism of Christ’s divine 
Sonship, and regards all the individual temptations as those which 
would press upon a mind exalted by the certainty of God's perfect 
love and the prospect of a kingdom over men. “ If thou be the Son 
of God,” and the visions of power that supposition raises, is the key 
to the Temptation,—and the antidote is that perfectly filial spirit, 
which because it rejects all sclf-exaltation is alone fit to rule 
Again, the so-called ‘Sermon on the Mount’ is not so much a 
system of human duty, as a disclosure of the divine laws. Its 
most paradoxical parts, such as the apparent non-resistance 
principles, are not so much admonitions as expositions of the 
secret of divine victory over human sin: “ Bless them that curse 
you, do good unto them that despitefully use you; and unto him 
that smiteth thee on the right cheek offer also the other......love 
your enemies, and do good and lend, hoping for nothing again, 
and ye shall be children of the Highest; tor Use is kind 
unto the unthankful and the evil, &c.” This is not meaut, 
primarily, says Mr. Maurice, to be a rule for external conduct, but 
as showing us how God Ilimself conquers our evil; showing us 
the spiritual principle of God’s treatment of evil. When He is 
rejected, Ife repeats His offers of love; when prophet after 
prophet is stoned, He sends ILlis Son; in other words, He con- 
quers by sacrifice. And whatever the external law may be, 
and the necessary limits of civil government,—the spiritual 
essence of all true conquest of evil, wherever attempted, must 
be the same, that absolute self-sacrifice which overcomes evil with 
yod. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of the power of the 
principle which Mr. Maurice curries into his subject to connect 
together apparently disconnected parables and sayings of our 


og 
gC 


Lord, is in the series of parables and discourses recorded by St. 
Luke in the thirteenth to the sixteenth chapters, all of which he 
takes as teaching primarily the approaching disinissal of the Jewish 
nation froin the trust they had latterly so much abused, the trust 
of spreading God's teaching to others. The parable of the Unjust 
Steward, of Dives and Lazarus, of the Prodigal Son, and the drift 
of all the interspersed discourses, are shown to be one great 
chain of meditation on the coming resumption for the benefit of 
the whole human race of the stewardship in which the Jews had 
failed simply because they did not care to share the purposes of 
God while proclaiming His power. It is in the application of this 
thought,—the trial of the Jewish mind by the actual laws of the 
Kingdom of God,—that Mr. Maurice's deep insight tells. We know 
of no sermon on that most cominon of all subjects, the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, which illustrates its meaning with anything 
like the power and beauty of the following passage :— 


“The elder son is in the field. He hears music and dancing. He 
asks what it means. He is told that his brother is come, and that his 
father has killed for him the fatted calf. ‘ And he was ang 4, and would 
not go in; therefore came his Sather out, and entreated him, And he 
answering said to his fithe vy, Lo, these m ny years do I serve thee , ne ither 
transgre ssed Tat any ‘time thy commandment ; and ye t thou never gavest me 
“a kid, that I might make me rry with my frien Is: hut as soon as this thy son 
was come, which hath devoured thy living with harlots, thon hast killed for 
| him the fatted calf? Wow plausible this reasoning sounds! How perfeetly 
| invincible it must have seemed to this dutiful son! And yet, if we 
examine it, what does it come to but this? * I have been obedient, and 
I ought to be paid for my obedience. My brother has been disobedient, 
Why art thou glad that he has ceased to be disobedient? [ see no cause 
for satisfaction inthat. It causes me no delight.’ Here is that flagrant 
opposition between the Divine purpose and the purpose of those who 
had been called to be the ministers of His will and purpose, which our 
Lord has been detecting in all His dealings with the scribes and 
Pharisees. ‘The father’s joy is in the restoration of the lost. You 
have no such joy. You think the removal of their curse, of their sin, 
is an injury to you.’ But is this consistent with the words, * Son, thou 
art ever with me, and all that I have is thine? Thoroughly consistent. 
For what do those words signify but this ?—* Son, [ have called thee to 
know my goodness and loving-kindness. I have called thee to be a 
dispenser of that knowledge to the children of men. I can give thee no 

ff no higher bliss than 





greater treasure. J can make thee partaker 
my own. Thou wilt not have that ? Thou wishest for another kind of 
| joy than mine? Well, if thou choosest it thou must have it. Thou mast 
| try what that selfish joy is worth; whether it satisties thee better than 
| the husks which the swine eat have satistied thy brother. But before 
thou formest that terriblo resolution I will come out and entreat thee. 
I will urge thee to partake of my festival. I will vindicate thy right t 
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it. I will conjure theo to enter into thy Father's blessedness. Thou 
dost enter it when thou ownest the outcast for thy brother, when thou 
makest merry and art glad because he was dead and is alive again, he 
was lost and is found.’ So pleaded the Eternal Father by the mouth of 
Jesus with His Jewish people.” 


LACE.* 

Tue history of lace is at least asimportant as the history of gems, 
which has employed some of the wisest pens,and Mrs. Bury Palliser 
has executed her task with a kind of loving care. Describing 
first of all the invention and then the manufacture of lace, she 
has culled from a thousand books, memoirs, iuventories, histories 
of discoveries, and trade accounts, all the paragraplis and stories 
and disquisitions bearing upon each particular kind, till we have 
the complete materials for a history of each sort from guipure 
to Valenciennes. From the plan of the book the information is 
. of necessity somewhat scrappy and anecdotic, but the woman 
who reads it through—and what woman who takes it up will not 
read it through ?—will know all about the lace she wears and the 
lace she can only envy, who invented it, where it is made, the 
great historical pieces of it said to exist or to have been made, 
and the reasons why she is bound to give such enormous prices 
for her trimming. Men would perhaps have been better pleased 
had the differences in lace been a little more fully explained, but 
the book is written for women, and every woman understands 
lace by intuition, can tell, at twelve, stuff made by machine from 
the genuine article, and, at twenty, distinguish “ Alencon” from 
“Toniton” without touching the fabric. Beautifully printed and 
illustrated with patterns, full of anecdote, and brimming over with 
information, Mrs. Palliser’s book is sure of a reception which 
will make all criticism seem impertinent. Instead of criticizing 
therefore we shall endeavour to do something much more impu- 
dent—endeavour to make the subject of lace decently intelligible 
to those male beings who hitherto have only paid without under- 
standing their wives or daughters’ bills. 

Lace is in Europe one of the newest of the permanent luxuries. 
It does not appear to have been worn by the Roman ladies, 
whose notion of dress indeed was confined to a long chemise, but 
it has been in use in the East almost from time immemorial, cer- 
tainly ever since the invention of muslin, for which no time can 
be fixed. In Europe, however, it only appeared in the sixteenth 
century as the latest and most luxuriously expensive form of “cut 
work ” or embroidery upon linen, and the first book of patterns 
ever circulated was that of a Venetian named Vinciolo, to whom 
Catherine de Medici, it is said, granted a monopoly in 1585. A 
packet of this manufacture, which was ornamented with rich 
geometric patterns or subjects in squares, birds, flowers, and what 
not, was presented to Mary Stuart in 1567, and is called in her 
accounts “ dentelle,” the modern name. ‘The popular word, how- 
ever, was *‘ passement,” which held its ground to the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Lace has been from the first marked by 
peculiarities of manufacture, which Mrs. Bury Palliser thus 
describes :— 

“All lace is terminated by two edges, the pearl, picot, or couronne, 
—arow of little points at equal distances, and the footing or engrélure, 
—a narrow lace, which serves to keep the stitches of the ground firm, 
and to sew the lace to the garment upon which it is to be worn. Lace 
is divided into point and pillow. The first is made by the needle on 
a parchment pattern, and termed needle point, point & l’aiguille, punto 
in aca. The word is sometimes incorrectly applied to pillow lace, as 
point de Malines, point de Valenciennes, tc. .... The manner of 
making pillow lace need hardly be described. The ‘pillow’ is a round 
or oval board, stuffed so as to forma a cushion, and placed upon the 
knees of the workwoman, On this pillow a stiff piece of parchment is 
fixed, with small holes pricked through to mark the pattern, Through 
these holes pins are stuck into the cushion. The threads with which 


the lace is formed are wound upon ‘bobbins,’ formerly bones, now 
small round pieces of wood, about the size of a pencil, having round 





their upper ends a deep groove, so formed as to reduce the bobbin to a | 


thin neck, on which the thread is wound, a separate bobbin being used 
for each thread, By the twisting and crossing of theso threads the 
ground of the lace is formed. The pattern or figure, technically called 
gimp, is made by interweaving a thread much thicker than that form- 
ing the groundwork, according to the design pricked out on the parch- 
ment. Such has been the pillow, and the method of using it, with but 
slight variety, for more than three centuries.” 
The manufacture slowly rose into fashion till in 1763 on the 
° . . . r 
occasion of the baptism of the Duke of York, the Queen sat up on 
a bed covered with a counterpane ornamented with lace which 
had cost 3,783/, say 20,0002. of to-day. Brussels lace in parti- 
cular became very early an article of considerable export, and 
proportionably as dear as it is now, when a really fine flounce 13 
yards long by 14 inches wide has been known to cost 6091., 
or 4351. for the actual manufacture. Of the laces 
almost all are known by the name of the city in which 


* The History of Lace. By Mrs, Bury Palliser. Loudon: Sampson Low aud Co. 





now used | 


IS NOW mis. 
meant only 


they are prepared, “guipure,” a word which 
applied, but which seems originally to have 
metal lace, being now almost the only exception. The present 
meaning seems to be extended to any very open and very heay 
lace, the original idea being, as it were, maintained in anger 
materials. “* Venice point,” once so valuable, has disappeared and 
’ 
the laces now most popularly known are those of Brussels 
Geneva, Mechlin, Alencon, Valenciennes, and ILoniton, though 
rm ° j . ° iZ YY S 
there are many others which connoisseurs love even more, 
Brussels lace, ‘‘in usage called point d'Angleterre,” a name 
derived apparently from its being forbidden in England in 
1662, and therefore smuggled over, can only be made in Bel- 
gium, many attempts to equal it in other countries having 
failed, from the difficulty of obtaining a peculiarly fi : 
auled, ty ’ § 4} larly fine thread, 
and also from the hereditary skill of the Brussels workwomen in 
working raised flowers. ‘I'he lace is now always worked on the 
“réseau” ground, made on the pillow, and embroidered with 
flowers or other patterns either by the hand or on the pillow, 
rT’ . 
The good specimens are made by seven hands, whose work is 
combined by the masters alone. These are:— 

“1. Brocheleuse, or drocheleuse (Flemish, drocheles), makes the 
vrai réseau.—2. Denteli¢re (kantwerkes), the footing.—3. Faiseuse do 
point d’aiguille (needlewerkes), the point flowers.—t. Fonneusg 
(groundwerkes) is charged with the open work (jours) in the plat.—5, 
Jointeuse, or attachcuse (lashwerkes), unites the different sections of 
the ground together.—6. Platteuse (platwerkes) makes the plat flowers, 
—7. Striqueuse, or appliqueuse (strikes), is charged with the sewing 
(application) of the flowers upon the ground.” 

It is a mistake to suppose that the best Brussels lace is always 
discoloured. ‘Ihe best is a pure white, the other idea arising 
from the dislike of our ancestors to encounter the excessive ex- 
pense and risk of cleaning it when soiled. They used therefore 
to wash it in coffee, and declare they liked the dirty yellow tinge 
which proved to all people that it was too costly to wash. 
Genoa point, renowned in the seventeenth century, has in our 
time almost died out, but it was made on the pillow, and its fame 
seems to have been owing chiefly to an artistic magnificence of 
‘* Mechlin is the prettiest of laces, fine, transparent, and 
effective. It is made in one piece, on the pillow, with various 
fancy stitches introduced. Its distinguishing feature is the flat 
thread which forms the flower, and gives to this lace the character 
of embroidery—hence it is sometimes called ‘broderie de 
Malines.’” This manufacture has also died out, and genuine speci- 
mens are therefore valuable from their antiquity as well as their 
beauty. Alencon lace is the invention of Madame Gilbert, whose 
factory was founded by Colbert, and who, despairing of teaching 
her workwomen the true Italian stitch, struck out a new path 
for herself, and so hit the fancy of the world that the manu- 
facture was before the Revolution said to be worth 12,000,000 
livres a year. We give asingle extract to show the perfection of 
care with which the costlier lace is made :— 

“ Point d’Alencon is made entirely by hand, with a fine needle, upon 
a parchment pattern, in small pieces, afterwards united by invisible 
seams. Each part is executed by a special workwoman, Formerly it 
required eighteen different hands to complete a piece of lace; the 
number, we believe, is now reduced to twelve. The design, engraved 
upon a copper plate, is printed off in divisions upon pieces of parch- 
ment ten inches long, each numbered according to their order. Green 
parchment is now used, the worker being better able to detect any 
faults in her work than on white. The pattern is next pricked upon 
the parchment, which is stitched to a piece of very coarse linen folded 
double. ‘The outline of the pattern is then formed by two flat threads, 
which are guided along the edge by the thumb of the left hand, and 
fixed by minute stitches, passed with another thread and needle through 
the holes of the parchment. When the outline is finished, the work is 
given over to the ‘réseau’ to make the ground, which is of two kinds, 
bride and réseau. The delicate réseau is worked backwards and for- 
wards from the footing to the picot—of the bride more hereafter. For 
the flowers the worker supplies herself with a long needle and a fine 
thread; with these she works the point nou¢ (button-hole stitch) from 
left to right, and when arrived at the end of the flower the thread is 
thrown back from the point of departure, and she works again from 
left to right over the thread. This gives a closeness and evenness to 
the work unequalled in any other point. Then follow the ‘modes,’ and 
other different operations, which completed, the threads which unite 
lace, parchment, and linen together are cut with a sharp razor passed 
between the two folds of linen, any little defects repaired, and then re- 
mains the great work of uniting all these segments imperceptibly 
together. This devolves upon the head of the fabric, and is a work 
requiring the greatest nicety. An ordinary pair of men’s ruffles would 
be divided into ten pieces, but when the order must be executed 
quickly the subdivisions are even greater, The stitch by which these 
sections are worked is termed ‘assemblage.’ When finished, a steel in- 
strument, called aficot, is passed into each flower, to polish it, and re- 
| move any inequalities in its surface, The more primitive lobster’s claw 
| was used until late years for the same purpose.” 


design. 





The present patterns are admirable copies of flowers, grapes, 
and ferns, and the manufacture, after rising and falling several 


| times, is now once more flourishing. In the Exhibition of 1851 














there was a flounee 
00,000 franes (8,0001.) was presented by the Emperor to 








at 2 
he eget by her given to the Pope as a trimming to his rochet. 
Sent Valenciennes has b en less lucky. Ihe lace was once accounted 
avy perfection, and “is altogether made upon the pillow, with one 
aper kind of thread for the pattern and the ground. The city-made 
and lace was remarkable for the beauty of its ground, the richness 
Selg, of its design, and evenness of its tissue. From their solidity, 

bugh ‘Jes belles et éternelles Valenciennes’ became an heirloom in each 
ore, family. A mother bequeathed them to her daughter as she 
ame would now her jewels or her furs.” The manufacture, however, 
in died with the monarchy, the last bit of importance having been 

Bel- made in 1840 by the old workers gathered together for the pur- 
ing pose of making a present to be given by the city to the Duchess 

ead, de Nemours. Iloniton, the only English lace which has ever 

nin attained very general reputation, was probably introduced into 
the Devonshire by the Flemings who fled from the Duke of Alva, 
vith and long retained a trace of its Flemish origin in its patterns. 
ow, They are now chiefly sprigs. ‘It is to its sprigs that Honiton 

t is owes its great reputation. Like the Brussels, they were made 

separately. At first they were worked in with the pillow, after- 
the wards ‘appliqué, or sewn on the ground.” ‘The wedding dress 
do of Her Majesty was made at Honiton, and cost 1,000/., and “ the 
e°% bridal dresses of their Royal Highnesses the Princess Royal, the 

a Princess Alice, and the Princess of Wales were all of Honiton 

rs, point, the patterns consisting of the national flowers, with 

ng Prince’s feathers intermixed with ferns, and introduced with the 
most happy effect.” The Exhibition of 1851 injured Honiton, in- 
ys troducing a passion for cheapness, which at once injured the 

g quality, and “the Honiton lace at the International Exhibition 

of 1862, though exquisite 1n quality and workmauship, could iil 

os bear comparison with the fabrics of France and Belgium. ‘The 

je designs were crowded and spiritless, heavy medallions and 

a clumsy arabesques encircled, with bouquets of flowers, poor imita- 


. tions of nature! It is from this neglect in their patterns that 
° Honiton has fallen in public estimation. While a woman who 
f passes her life in making one Trolly or Valenciennes design 
l acquires a proficiency over those who change their work, the 
; sprig-maker, in course of time, becomes careless, is apt to dis- 
turb her pattern, misplace her pins, and so depart from her 
original design that in the course of a few years the sprig 
is no longer to be recognized.” Indeed, the one maxim 
which is true of all lace is, that price is a necessary, though 
not a perfect, test of quality. ‘I'he one merit of the article 
is, that it is the result of excessive and minute labour work- 
ing out with the needle an imitation of some natural object— 
a work which cannot be rapid except at the sacrifice of nicety, 
and therefore can never be cheap. ‘To men it has always 
appeared that lace could be better made with a machine, but 
women in all countries are agreed that machine-made lace is 
naught, and that beauty, strength, and grace of * fall” alike 
depend on manufacture by the hand. It would be a good thing 
if the work perished utterly out of the world. It adds nothing to 
art, its beauty being entirely borrowed, and it is made at the 
price of torture. In almost all countries its sellers have made 
fortunes, while its makers have starved. The glorious needlewomen 
of Valenciennes lived in dark cellars, and quitted the work at 
thirty years old with bleared eyes, while in Brussels rooms are 
arranged so as to throw only one ray of light on the work, the 
women often become blind, and though Mrs. Bury Palliser says 
the wages are high, that is true only of the very first class of 
workwomen, The ordinary hands get barely a franc a day, out of 
which they very often have to support their families. There is 
no thought required, the posture necessary contracts the chest, 
throws out the shoulders, and droops the head, the eyes grow dim, 
and there is at first no time, and latterly no inclination, for 
reasonable exercise. Point lace is as dear bought us any luxury 
prevalent in the world. - 





MONGOLIA.* 
IF it is worth while to write a book, it is worth while to write it 





as well as you easily can. That seems a simple rule, and one 
which does not bear very hardly upon the weaknesses of human- 

| ity, but it is one which travellers find it apparently impossible 
toobey. Here is Mr. Alexander Michie, with a most interesting 


story to tell and much greater power of telling it than ordinarily 
falls to the lot of travellers, and he must injure a fine book for 
want of, say, a week's steady labour in revisal. He had the 


; upon his avowed subject. He has to describe an almost untrodden 
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valued at 22,000 franes, and in 1859 a dress |as only Tartars and Russians journey, but he had neither the 


patience to turn an itinerary into a connected record of travel, the 
self-confidence to confine his story to what his eyes saw, or the 
courage to excise remorselessly everything not bearing directly 


| . . . > = 
region, and must worry his readers with disquisitions upon the 





policy to be followed in dealing with Asiaties, who always ‘ take 


, an ell if you give them an inch,” little morsels out of all manner 


of half-forgotten historians, and disquisitions on the course we 


}are pursuing and have pursued in China. As if this were not 


exasperating enough, Mr. Michie does not choose to employ 
power of the kind indicated in the following extract, but must 
write every now and then in the London half-serious, half-slangy 
style. He is describing the impression made upon the mind of 
Englishmen by the endless steppe, the mode in which the absence 
of landmarks gradually affects one’s sense of distance and of 
time, and, so to speak, stifles impatience by suggesting infinity :— 

“We had now been twenty-two days in Mongolia, and had become 
strongly imbued with the habits of the people we were living amongst. 
To have imagined that we were enmaliing at such a slow pace would 
have been misery. But there was nothing to make us believe we were 
travelling. Now and thena vague idea would cross our minds that 
some day we ought to see Kiachta, but that was of short duration, and our 
daily routine all went to keep up the illusion that we were dwellers in 
the desert. There was nothing to mark our daily stages, no church 
spires or road-side inns, not even a mile post. Those fine euphonious 
names of places I have given indicate nothing. They might with as 
much propriety be given to various parts of the ocean. We had 
entirely identified ourselves with the wandering Tartars, and were 
content to live in the desert with much the same feeling that the 
Israelites must have experienced during their desert journeyings, that 
there was a promised land dimly figured out to them—that is to say, 
their apprehension of the reality of it wasdim; but the thought of ever 
arriving there had but slight influence on their daily life. The regular 
supply of manna was to their minds much more important than the 
bright future to which their leaders looked forward.” 

And then the man who can write like that, who can convey 
one of the most subtle of impressions distinctly to his reader's 
mind, must use slang in every third page, talk about the wind 
beginning to “ pipe up,” and call St. Petersburg in the exuber- 
ance of his spirits the “ Czarish capital!” Cannot men like Mr. 
Michie realize that in literature a3 in commerce there is such a 
thing as fidelity to one’s work, that an author who can write 
well and writes badly is as false to the public as the salesman 
who can sell and does not is to his employer,—that it is a duty to 
give readers the very best in the author's power to offer? He 
will allege that he apologizes for all such lapse in his preface, 
which announces that but for persuasion he should not have 
considered his notes worthy of publication, but the excuse can- 
not be accepted. Waving resolved to publish them, he should 
have perfected them, and so given us instead of a disjointed 
though striking itinerary, the very best book of travels published 
this year. Who in Western Europe knows anything about 
Urga, the camp-capital of the Kalkas, or true Mongols? Yet 
Mr. Michie, who has lived in it, though only ex route, must put 
us off with three pages of carelessly general description, as if 
Urga after all were not a very interesting subject, and give up 
his space to accounts of nomads whose habits are as well known 
as those of London Arabs, and refutations of Mr. Cobden's 
theory of Chinese trade which read like newspaper articles. 

With this necessary protest we can heartily commend Mr, 
Michie’s book to all who care to know more of Mongolia and 
Siberia, of the vast steppes which separate Pekin from the 
dominions fully organized under the Russian sceptre. Possessed 
of observant eyes, a clear style, and a sympathetic mind, the 
traveller enables us really to see the Mongols, these greatest of 
nomads, who have three times alarmed the world with their 
conquests, yet have always been, and still are, amongst the most 
peaceful, not to say apathetic, of mankind. Mr. Michie and his 
companion, a young Frenchman, wishing to return home from 
China, adopted the overland route purely out of love of ad- 
venture, and they crossed the endless prairie like Mongols, 
living in their own tent, travelling generally by night in covered 
carts, and burning the dried dung which is scattered profusely 
over all routes throughout these vast regions. ‘They left Pekin, 


where they lived at an inn, and fed at a restaurant among , 


drinking loquacious students, as they might lave done in Paris, 
and plunged into the “land of grass,” the boundless “prairie 
which isin some sense Chinese, but which is really owned by 
forty-eight kings (of whom Sankolinsin, the man who fought us, 
is one), who are held in obedience partly by bribes, partly by the 
traditionary authority of the Manchu dynasty, partly by care- 


enterprise, the perseverance, and the pluck to travel overland | ful intrigues tending to divide the tribes, aud par tly by the forma- 
across Northern Asia, journeying from Pekin to St. Petersburg, | tion of immense monasteries near Pekin filled with priests attracted 











* The Siberian Overland Route By A. Michie. London: John Murray. 
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from all corners of the desert. The Emperors of China play the 
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kings off against one another, and Mr. Michie, relying partly on 
D>» Gnuignes, partly on his own observation, declares that the 
authority of the Dalai Lama of Thibet, supreme head of Budd- 
hism and nominal Lord of all the Mongolian tribes, is now purely 
theoretical. The great Lama of the Kalkas, for example, whose 
seat is at Urga, only some 490 miles south-east of Irkutsk, is quite 
ind-pendent. Mr. Michie found at this spot, the very centre of the 
Nort! Asiatic plains, 800 miles north-west of Pekin, N. L. 48, a 
vast encampment or town, called by the Mongols Ta Kuren. It 
stands on a wide plain, sheltered by a mountain range, and is 
really a great camp clustered round the monasteries where dwell 


30,000 Lamas or priests, under their Lama King, who is Lord of 


all the Kalkas. 

‘The nucleus of the Mongol settlement at Urga is the Great 

Lamasery of the Guison-tamba, or Lama King of the Mongols. In this 
monastery, and in the minor ones round it, it has been said that 30,000 
lamas reside, which estimate, however, must be received with caution. 
The two great lamaseries of Dobodorsha and Daichenalon are built in 
an indentation of the mountains that form the northern valley which 
opens into the valley of the Tolla at Urga. As ourroute from Urga lay 
on the slope of the opposite side of the valley, and our time was ex- 
hausted, we had not the chance of visiting these temples. The 
buildings are of vast extent, as plain almost as if they were barracks ; 
but what ornamentation there is about them is quiet and in good taste 
They differ considerably from the Chinese style of architecture, and 
are no doubt Thibetan. An inscription in the Thibetan language has 
been placed on the slope of the hill above the monasteries. The cha- 
racters are formed by means of white stones, and the size of them is 
such as to render the writing perfectly legible at the distance of a 
tnile.” 
This is the place where Ung-Khan, the Prester Jolin of the 
thirteenth century, lived, a great Mongol sovereign, who may or 
may not have been a Christian, but who employed Genghis Khan 
as his commander-in-chief, and to this spot the Kalka Mongols 
still esteem it holy to make a pilgrimage. These people form the 
centre of the three great Mongol tribes, into which the nomad 
subjects of 'limour may now be considered divided,—the Kaikas, 
who dwell north of the Great Desert, and are the true Mongols, of 
whom Europe thinks as subjects of China, and whose capital 
is Urga; the Kalmuks, whose central habitat is Astrakhan; and the 
Bouriats, or true Siberian Mongols, whose proper capital may be 
said to be Irkutsk. Among them the Kalkas are the most manly, 
and Mr. Michie believes that they would even now be able to 
conquer China unless she were aided by some civilized power. 
They are all horsemen, and nearly all bowlegged, a peculiarity 
observed in their youngest children, and attributed by Mr. Michie 
to the use of the saddle continued for generations. ‘They live 
in tents, always filled with the acrid smoke of the dried dung 
which is their only fuel, and move in huge caravans of beasts 
and sheep and mounted men at the bidding of their Lamas, or 
priests, the real aristocracy of the desert. Any man of any class 
can become a Lama on shaving his head and taking the vows of 
celibacy and poverty, both of which they break of course, and 
as a rule the second son of each household is vowed by his mother 
to the priestly office. Nominally the order expounds Buddhism 
an keeps up the routine of prayers which compose Buddhist 
worship, practically they rule the consciences and the conduct of 
their people, no power existing in the desert which could con- 
travene the decrees of the Lamas, if only they happened to be 
united. 

‘* The adoration they are taught to pay to their Dalai Lama is such 
as to give that personage a power over them greater, probably, than is 
exercised by any crowned head over his people. The Dalai Lama is 
the Pope of the Mongols, He is a valuable ally to the Chinese 
Emperor, and would be a dangerous enemy. When Russia comes to 
carry out any aggressive design in Mongolia, the Great Lama of the 
Kalkas will be the instrument used, and the Consular establishment 
at Urga, if it succeeds in gaining over the Lama King to the Russian 
views, will not have been kept upin vain. To conciliate this dignitary 
the Chinese Emperors liberally endow monasteries, and support and en- 
courage Lamaism in every way possible ;—but the Russian Emperors 
will find no difficulty in securing the attachment of the Lama when 
their plans are matured. The Mongol people, though in a sense slaves 
or serfs to their chiefs, really enjoy every liberty. They pay tithes to 
their lords of the produce of their herds, but there is no exaction, and 
no apparent discontent. The forty-eight chieftains enjoy the Chinese 
title of wang, t.¢., prince or king, and though tributary to the Emperor, 
they receive from him more than they pay. Their allegiance is, in 
reality, purchased by the Chinese Cuurt, and they are certainly faithful 
to their salt.” 

This Dalai Lama, it must be understood, is the man who rules 
at Urga, not the Dalai Lama of Thibet. 

Mr. Michie travelled through Siberia, but here he is upon ground 
which has been better trodden. We can therefore only give his con- 
clusions, which are generally those, we imagine, of Mr. Edwin Bis- 
hop, a gentleman who has resided many years in Siberia. He gives 
an account of the Baikal Lake, which Russians call the Holy Sea, 
and which, though 300 miles long by 30 broad, is in winter frozen 





so har at regular roads, stations, ¢ inns are mai ca 
so hard that regular roads, stations, and inns ave maintained upon 
lange of 
. . Prisoners, 
merchants with great iucomes and the manners of hucksters and 
peasants only just rising into freedom; and of the Siberian gold 


its surface ; of the ‘* society ” of Siberia, that Strange mé 


highly educated officials, polished and gentlemanly 


and silver mines. sO 
profit to the Government, are 


is now anxious to farm thein all out to men of capital. 


These, he says, far from being a source of 
a constant expense, and the Ozap 
ny 

: . The gold 
imines seem to be som wh it shallow, the buildings are expensive, 
and labour very dear,—tive pounds a month with rations,—but in 
one instance, at Jeast, a private owner has gained immense sums 
from a silver mine in the steppes : 

“In the Kirghis steppo there is one very rich silver mine, called the 
Zmeiewskoi, the property of a private family in Tomsk, the descendants 
of the first discoverer of gold in Siberia. This gentleman turned bjs 
discovery to good account. He was the first who worked gold-diggings 
in Siberia, and obtained many immunities from the Government, who 
have always eagerly promoted ihe working of that metal. In his life. 
time, he amassed a colossal fortune, and at his death left mining 
property of enormous value. His successors, however, contrived to 
dissipate their inheritance by various means; but the silver mine in the 
Kirghis steppe has once more raised them to affluence,” 

It is probable that Siberia contains some of the grandest 
mineral properties in the world, but they are scarcely worked, 
and cannot be until the population is thicker or the Government 
constructs a railway across Northern Asia, a vast work, which it 
will probably one day undertake. Mr. Michie of course passed 
through Ekaterinburg, the most westerly city in Siberia, a town 
of great size, with some handsome buildings, many English and 
German residents, and 19,000 people. Just beyond this place ig 
the celebrated boundary stone, a plain block with “ Karope” on 
one side and “ Asia” on the other, the ouly official boundary 
ever put up between two continents. 

The author has a thoughtful chapter on the condition and 
future of Siberia, of both of which he thinks well. ‘The peasantry, 
to begin with, are externally well off, the Russian Government 
relaxing its system in order to tempt settlers. Every peasant 
pays a tax of from 3/. to 4/. per annum, but in return he receives 
land, the right of wood-cuiting, aud geuerally his freedom from 
all other taxes, from the conscription, and from all control except 
that of the Government. The Jower orders of exiles enjoy these 
privileges also, and, Mr. Michie thinks, are much better off than at 
home. 

“The amenities of free life enjoyed by the peasants of Siberia haye 
produced the unmistakeable effect of, insome measure, eradicating the 
impréss of slavish degradation which centuries of servility had stamped 
on the whole race of moujiks. The hereditary marks of the yoke are 
still too plainly to be seen, and many generations will probably pass 
from the scene before even the Siberian Russians can claim to bo really 
civilized. Butit is a great thing to have made such a good start on the 
road to improvement. The progress made is not likely to be lost; 
each stage of advancement rather becomes a guarantee for still greater 
and more rapid progress in the future. The feeling of independence 
has taken deep root in the minds of these freemen, and it would be no 
longer possible to enslave them without causing a revolution. Their 
ideas have been enlarged. Industry and economy are seen to have their 
full reward. The security of life and property, and the liberation from 
the arbitrary dictates of a superior will, give the people encouragement 
to cultivate their talents in the full faith that their labours shall not be 
in yain. Unlimited wealth is open to all who have the energy to seek 
it. Great numbers of the Siberian peasants have amassed fortunes 
already. Other tastes naturally flow from worldly prosperity, and 
already among the merchants who have enriched themselves from the 
ranks of the peasants education is beginning to attract attention.” 

So great and visible is the difference between these men and 
the Russians, that it was one cause of the emancipation, which 
Mr. Michie believes will ultimately civilize Russia, though it 
might have produced a revolution, but for the explosion of patrio- 
tic feeling caused by the last Polish revolt. That movement 
brought all classes so heartily to tlhe side of the Emperor that 
the disaffection of the minor xoblesse who had been ruined by the 
change ceased to be of importance, and the freedom of the 
peasants is now absolutely secure. 





THE GLOBE SHAKESPEARE.* 
Wuewx afew months back half the literary men in London and 
all the actors and actresses were quarrelling in honour of Shake- 
speare, the brightest idea which suggested itself to enthusiastic 
committee-men was the erection of a statue. As the greatest 
dramatic poet the world ever saw is not likely to be forgotten so 
long at least as European civilization lasts, and a statue is not 
likely to endure much longer, the idea is about as happy as it is 
original. The other schemes, however, were even more unsuitable. 
The obvious truth that the best way to honour our great national 





* The Globe Edition of the Works of William Shakespeare, Vdited by William 
George Clark and William Aldis Wright, London and Cambridge: Macmillan and 


Co. 
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Upon ae increase the number of his admirers, and that the | VETO POTATO rEN EN ren 2 
"ge of oles of increasing his admirers is to publish a really Cl I It iN ! L] i Ke RA I { J It Ki. 
ar oe Pa? ¢ ten whic ners i sth m _ vs en 
yes: good edition e eptleenedeniiol pele an Aad oa 7 | sha Wilmot Family. By Mabel Sharman Crawford. (Bentley. )— 
h gold se OER : x ie a lis py oa tend to the honour of ine * big aig a — o The ee idea is the effect of sudden 
ce of perhaps because it « , “ : = “s 7 . rt : i ec n wee th ona pl tin yeoman 4 family of old blood, but so little acquainted 
2C mittee-men. What, however, public subscriptions have n rt elected with conventions that the father shakes hands with his butler, and 
io rivate enterprise has. When the Tereentenary Committee will | when introduced to finger-glasses tries to drink out of them. It has 
: gold os us their statue we do not pretend to know, or even to | been worked out too often to interest, and in this instance the execution 
naive, ae but in the meantime Messrs. Macmillan have given the | vs not impart any novelty to the design, All the characters are 
ut in peat poet a better monument in this Globe Edition of his | 8°™°®what wooden, and their adventures weary us (o such a degree that 
_ oes. For the first time Shakespeare is made as accessible to after toiling through three volumes we laid the book down, quite unable 
Englishmen as their Bible | nap _ dévonement from want of interest. The following lines give 
ed the é si | a fair example of the authoress’s style, a good one once, but to-day 
hidants Let us consider for a moment what were the conditions of the {leaving no impression except of unreality :—“Hor heart overflowed 
— problem which the gue sonar ee to cnn 7 with love for the inanimato as well as the animate world around her. 
“a wanted to produce a = ume which should be at = accurate, | She loved each tree that shaded the old house; she could not without 
is life. well edited, in good type, on good paper, portable, sightly, and | sorrow have seen the humblest plant in her small garden perish. She 
nining cheap. One edition there is, the Lansdowne, which fullils all | looked on each dairy-cow as a particular friend, and old Dobbin the 
red to these requisites buat the last—it isnot cheap. Cheap editions there | cart-horse never failed to receive from her each day the offering of 
ate are, but then they have absolutely none of these requisites but ys slice of bread. Tho fowls ever rushed to meet her in expectation of 
d the cheapness. The mere amount of the letter-press of Shakes- * feast of crumbs, and the robins flew to greet her as she approached 
a4 peare’s works is in itself alarming. We are informed on the their haunts, The perfume of flowers, the fresh breath of spring, the 
raed authority of both the University printers that there is one-fourth | °°"8°, of birds, filled her with a senso of quiet joy, and a pervading 
— more than in the Bible. The difficulty has, however, been in no a thet life was a very blessed thing.” 
ch it way evaded. The Globe Edition contains not only the plays, but Belforest. By the Author of Mary Powell. (Bentley.)—A readable 
ssec a \ oreh 6 die. Thee eo Lee name. “walk but very unequal novel, in which the author seems to have been pene- 
own the poems, ant . § ’ s mane pages, ¥ trated with a wish to imitate Miss Mitford. The story opens admir- 
and the book is a single volume, about an inch thick, and in size royal ably, introducing us to quite an original character, a grave litile girl, 
8 ig foolscap octavo, or just a little larger than Tennyson’s poems. l'o daughter of a village postmaster, who thinks herself bound to be a 
’ on accomplish this double columns were of course unavoidable, but | lady because she has received a legacy of 301. a year, and develops a 
lear the type though small is so clear that a person with good eyes, #8 | real genius for art. Her talk, and ideas, and adventures promise ex- 
- we are able to certify, can read it with ease at a distance of two | ceeding interest for a few chapters, when the notion of working her out 
and feet. Messrs. Dickinson, the makers of the paper, have achieved is abandoned, and the author glides off into the regular novelist’s style, 
wm a still greater triumph. They have produced expressly for this making uninteresting people fall in love with each other and get con- 
- edition a thin-toned paper, which has not only a good texture and | verted. Of course % manly curate becomes the hero, and the author, 
whiteness, bat is actually opaque. The binding, too, is very neat, besides foisting into her story some desperately unreal “religion,” 
- and all this is offered to the public for three shillings and six- breaks into a wild appeal to the young men of England, who are so 
ves pence. worldly that they will not become curates. We would strongly recom- 
ym a , ; mend her to take “ Nessy” out of her surroundings, finish her, and 
pt If, however, the Globe Shakespeare were merely an instance of gain from the success she will achieve courage to burn this book. 
se what the skill of English printers and papermakers can effect, The Lake Country. By E. Lynn Linton, with one hundred illustra 
at it would not deserve nor earn the welcome from lovers of litera- | tions by W. J. Linton. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Apparently a 
ture to which we think it entitled. But the publishers have felt | companion volume to Mr. Wise’s New Forest, also illustrated by Mr. W. 
v0 that they owed something to the poet, and have not been willing | J. Linton, which the same publishers gave us two years ago. Mr. 
10 to let the works of the greatest master of our language appear in | Linton’s sketches are very beautiful. He seems to have spent a 
od a garbled or uuscholarly form. The editors of the Cambridge | swimmer among the lakes and to have filled his sketch-book with pretty 
“ Shakespeare have prepared the text of this edition also, and have | “ bits ” of water and cloud and mountain which will delight the lover 
y in general followed the same rules. But as this has no notes they of beautiful drawing, and then Mrs. Linton seems to have written a 
8 have been obliged, where the original text is evidently faulty, to | {°¢tiption of the country so as to bind them together into a volume. 
; choose the emendation which, on the whole, seemed the best; The socult wo must in truth say is a very beautifal plese of beck- 
r . aa : . ty L making. In these gift-books either the text or the illustrations ought 
; where no emendation seemed satisfactory the passage is marked ie he ; spe acaba a ; 
3 : Cy .. , | to be subservient to the other. If Mrs. Linton had described her 
with an obelus. So that this is Shakespeare, not the editor's Natiiiiin amine wie GRY aE GE ey 
| r 3 “ : - 1usband's sketches, then we should have welcomed a charming set of 
7 improvement of him,—Cromwell, not Cromwell without the warts. drawings. If Mr. Linton had illustrated his wife's description of the 
Even the glossary is the work of a competent scholar. Thus the Lake country, doubtless we should have had a most valuable, and at the 


whole enterprise invites comparison with the cheap editions of 
the Bible. But it is to be remembered that the jatter have 
been the work of the Missionary Societies, backed by the sub- 
scriptions of the wealthiest and most charitable people in the world. 
They have not been required to be remunerative. The copies 
have been sold at cost price, or even less. Regarded from this 
point of view,—as the work of a private firm,—the Globe Shake- 
speare is an experiment in literature. ‘The work of the greatest 
mind that our race ever produced is offered to the humblest 
classes in its best form, and we sincerely hope they may justify 
the name by which the editors have baptized the edition by car- 








the great fault of the uncultivated classes is always their narrow- 
ness—iheir inability to recognize any form of excellence but 
that to which they have been accustomed. The remedy for 





rying it “to the remotest corners of the habitable globe.” For | 





same time artistic, book. As it is there is a little incongruity, for the 
| drawings give not a representation of the Lake country, but bits of 
| scenery which were in fact selected there. Perhaps this may seem a 
little over critical, At all events we are glad to say that taken 
separately both text and drawings deserve high praise, the only fault 
we have to find with the former being a little grandiloquence in some of 
the descriptions. Binding, paper, and printing are alike sumptuous. 
What Men Have Said about Women, Compiled by H. Southgate, with 
Illustrations by J. D. Watson. (Routledge, Warne, and Routledge.)— 
The ladies ought to support Mr. Southgate, for he has collected to- 
gether a very pretty volume, full of choice flattery. All writers, from 
Shakespeare down to the Rev. Mr. Bellew, are made to contribute a flower 





to the wreath he brings them. Not unfrequently, however, the pocts are, 
| it must be confessed, pressed into the service, the compliments which are 
| extracted from their works having been addressed not to woman in the 


| abstract, but to some particular fair one. But we hasten to admit that 


they might with equal truth and propriety have been applied to every 


this is to see human nature at work in every station of life, aim- : : : te - 
. member of the sex who is or will be. Seriously the extracts are really 


in al } ee 5 lh on , , syprisé ( ruceling . " _ * +e : : 
g at all the various objects of human enterprise, and struggling | good, just like Paganini’s playing, and if you don’t mind the music 


with every form of adverse circumstances. ‘This is why we are | being all on one string the book is a first-rate one. 
told that “travel teaches toleration.” The poor man cann | Golden-Hair, A Tale of the Pilgrim Fathers, By Sir L. Wraxall, 
| 


| travel. He cannot even study man, for the forms of social life 
in a highly civilized country shut him out from intercourse with | 


his superiors. Luckily for him there once was an English player | ¥ 


who apparently by a sort of inspiration knew at once all the 
grandeur and all the meanness of the human heart, and left his 
knowledge in his plays as a possession for ever to mankiud. 
These plays are now offered him. To have mastered Shakespeare 
is to know human nature, and to know human nature is a liberal 


education. 
‘ 








Bart. (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. )—A thoroughly good boys’ book, 
The story is full of incident, and always moves on, and it has the great ad- 
rantage of having hardly any villains, and even those which are to be 
found in it have nothing to do with the story, the complications being 
all produced by the faults of characters which nevertheless, on the whole 
This has, however, been attained by bor- 
rowing very largely both incidents an { characters from Cooper's novels, 
and we cannot say that cither have gained anything by the transfer. 


command our sympathies. 


Boys, not being critical, will enjoy the story none the less on that 


account, 
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The North British Review. December, 1864.—The number ae teas 
ith a notice r historical than critical, of the efforts which haye 
een made by some of the great manufacturing firms to civilize their 
vorkpeople, and to remedy the “great want of English society,” the 

want of sympathy between employer and employed. The reviewer is 
strongly of opinion that these efforts will never be so fruitful as when 
there is an avowed attempt to advance the spiritual as well as the 


of the workmen. <A paper falling heavily on Dr. 
Latham’s edition of Johnson's Dictionary, anda biographical notice of the 
late Mr. 
he was the friend of Sir Walter Seott, Campbell, 
Scotchmen of the last Fi scons also both 
other hand, “ Wildbad and its Water” 


temporal welfare 
John Richardson, w 
and all other eminent 
deserve notice. 
inserted to show aspirants 
to avoid. 

Pictures of ID nglish Life. 
E. M. Wimperis. 
J. G. Watts. (Sampson 
volume is entirely in the English taste. 


After original studies. , R. Barnes and | 
Low, 


It represents “the cottage 


home life of England” on the theory that “neatness and comfort are | 


its common attributes, health and happiness its most constant atten- 
dants, and womanly delicacy and manly rarely wanting.” 
Whether those who know our rural population best will be able to 
endorse this coulcur-de-rose view of the subject we very gravely doubt. 
But perhaps saying that it has all these merits than the 
truth, and at all events it is a theory which makes pretty sentimental 
pictures. Mr. Watts’s verses and Mr. Kennedy’s floral borders both 
deserve a kindly word. The yolume is, we likely to 
be popular. 

Lion-Hearted. By the Author of The Gambler's Wife. 


spirit 


is pleasanter 


should imagine, 
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SPECTATOR. 


whose = claim to the distinction is that | 


is pure wwf, and is probably | like an Irish story avowedly written to “ exhibit Po ypery as the 
to be humorous writers what they ought 


Engraved by J. D, Cooper, with dese wciptive poems by | 
Son, and Marston.)—This handsome | and Hodder,)—The author has in this novelette, 


vols. (Samp- | 
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‘Sen an children is less likely to lead them to yp lety than to disos, 
them with it. At all events. when cler — of th Gem 
England is represented s being » affected ding g the “abe 
| Si ‘rvice that in the midst of it is “i tt pee. 10 his} : 
| thoughts,” and “breaks forth into unfettered speech with G d.” +h 
; theory is carried to an extravagant pitch. _ 
| Shick Tracy, the Irish Seripture-Reader, By * Pees Canad 
| West. New and revised edition, (Simpkin, Marshall, ang Cur . 
author assures us in his pretace that this is a true story, S80 We sun = 
we must believe that a Romish priest tried to alk 'y the doub the 
| Maynooth student, who would of course have access to the V ulg: : te - 

On the | grossly perverting Romans xiv., 23. To those persons, hoy Wwever, ip 


1 

e Myster 

of Iniquity ” the book may be recommended. It is a st ry pleasay iy 
asantly 


| told by a rabid Orangeman, and illustrated with wo: as cuts, of 
those representing landscape deserve some praise. 
Thornycroft Tlall. by Emma Jane Worboise. 


Which 
Jackson, Wa ford, 
whiel th is by no m 


on : : eang 
a child's book, but suited to young ladies who are quite 


2 grown up and 
even coming out, produced out of somewhat faded materials L very 
e - ve y 
fresh, agreeable story. The character of the heroine and its develop. 


| ment are thoroughly well done, and carry the reader ¢ triumphantly 


through the book. So also Mr. and Mrs, Ward and their three 
daughters and the sketch of Aunt Isabella are very good, but, on the 


| other hand, the hero is a stick. Almost all lady novelists, hoy wever, 
spoil their books by their incidents. Mrs, Ward is a hard, unchg aritable 
woman, has views on prophecy 
family thoroughly miserable. 


| 
| is it reasonable to represent this 
| 


who is very religious, y, and makes her 
This is as bad as an author likes, but 
voman as such a hypocrite as to haye 


ail this time in her posse ssion a codicil to her father-in-law’s w ill, which 


| 


son Low, Son, and Marston.)—The two first chapters of this novel are | she has stolen and suppressed, and yet not so utterly bad = that she 


so very superior to the rest that they 


in the reader, which is likely to affect unfavourably his judgment of | daughters are not affectionate ? 


the work. The Rey, Mr. Fielden, the clergyman who is not vicious 
exactly, but has the tastes of an idler, who likes billiards and cigars 
and but does not like clerical work, and is always 
poor, and for a clergyman rather disreputable in consequence, is excel- 
lently drawn, and his anxious submissive wife is also a good sketch. 
There is nothing else in the novel which deserves 
Bona is a character so culpably weak as to be unpleasant, and the 


cards and sauntering, 


praise or 
heroine, however lion-hearted, is from first to last a mere puppet, made 

dancing attendance on Bona, 
nsible person ina week. The result is a 


a tool of by her uncle, and 
have justly disgusted any 





unsatisfactory tale, quite as good as the run of novels, but not pleasant 
nor powerful enough to please by mere force 

The Young Yachtsman. Anne Bowman. (Routledge, Warne, 
and Routledge.)—This is a tale of adventure and no mistake. Major 


Moore 
Moore, the Major's brother. 

are wrecked, buried under ar 
the Mahlstrém, and Heela, 
stirring perils than we have space to enumerate. 


and his wife, sons, and daughter, go yachting with Captain 
They visit Iceland, are chased by pirates, 
1 avalanche, see Norway, and Sweden, and | 
and the Geysers, 
The author is an ex- 


blame. | 


cause a sense of disappointment | becomes quite an amiable characte 


who would | 
n 






>in her old age, simply 
Why is it that in novels t 
who steal wills never destroy them? If, the fr 
the story is clumsy, its details are probable and agre: — 
we like the picture of the Rev. Carus Wilson’s school for 


bee ause her 

he pe ple 
vork of 
Especially 


however, umew 


daughters 


of clergymen,—the useful institution of which Jane Eyre fell foul. So 
differently are different types of character affected by a given educational 


system ! 
The Temple Anecdotes. By Ralph and Chandos Temple 
bridge and Sons.)—The first volume of this series, relating to * 





n- 


tion and Discovery,” is now completed, and with its illustrati neat 
binding, and gilt edges, forms an elegant and not expensive gilt-hook. 
The anecdotes are not in any way new, but are well od, and 


are told with a clearness and simplicity which cannot fail to give 
| pleasure, 
Shakespeare's Dramatic Works. (William Collins.)—A handsome 


and go through more 


perienced writer of juvenile stories, and we cannot doubt that she has 


provided here such a narrative as boys like. 
siderably to its interest. If stirring incidents “ 
just a little spice of romance and a few marriages at the end, which we 


shall not say a word about, can make a good book for boys, this is one. | 





The Child's Commentator on the Tloly Se rij By Ing ‘am Cobbin, 
M.A. (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—This book is well suited for 
young children, Mr. Cobbin rather elaborately writes down. 


Of course Mr. Cobbin, after the manner of his school, pretends to inter- 


ures, 





to whom 


pret the Bible literally, and so he tells us that the words “ there were 
giants on the earth in thos » days” means that there were “ some very huge 
tall men, and also some men of great names like kings, and they were at 


the same time tyrants, that is, very cruel.” How does Mr. Cobbin get 
all this out of the text ? 
work, those which illustrate Eastern manners and scenery being espe- 
cially good. 

Crasoe’s Island, with Sketches of Adventure in California and Washoe. 
By J. Ross Brow (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.)—Mr. 
has spoilt his book by mixing up a quantity of fiction intended to be 
humorous, with his account of Juan Fernandez, and also, we fancy, with 
his Californian sketches. A book should be one thing or another, true or 
false. The illustrations are open to a similar charge. Most of them appear 
to be original, buta great many are taken from an old edition of Robinson 


ne. srowne 


Crusoe. This would be harmless enough if they were not passed off as 
original. The cut of an American living on the Isle of Juan Fernandez, 


and entitled ‘* The American Crusoe ” (p. 92), is in reality an old pic- 
ture of Robinson Crusoe, the picture of the g 
was murdered on the island (p, 111) is in reality an old cut of Robinson 
This seems to us to be an artifice 


ve 





rave of 
Crusoe setting up his cross, which 
is quite unjustifiable, 

Tossed on the Waves Edwin Hodder. (Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder,)—This is a fair boys’ book, not calling for any especial criticism 


so far as it is a story. With the religious theory which it forces on the 


The illustrations are very well adapted to the 


The illustrations add con- | 
by flood and fell,” with 
| entitled “Shakespeare Not a Man of Parts 


| 


volume after the manner of Campbell's well-known edition, with a nicely 
Henry Glassford Bell. The book is a little 
| ponderous, but clearly poten -d and on fairly good paper. 

Every-Day Papers. By Andrew Halliday, 2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
—These papers have already appeared in A// the Year Round and other 
serials, and deserve to be republished. Such papers as the “ Tragic 
Case of a Comic Writer,” “* My Pantomime,” “ Snobson’s Experiences,’ 
have, light as they are, a humour that is sui generis, and the essay 
* most deservedly attracted 
The more solid papers have 


written biography by Mr. 


public attention when it first appeared. 


| also much merit, and Mr, Halliday refers with just pride to the fact 


that those which call attention to the advantages offered to working 
men by Mr. Gladstone’s Post-Office Savings’ Banks, and to the evils of 
ill-managed benefit societies, have been widely circulated and productive 
of no slight amount of good. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Smith, Elder, and Co.—Tost Among the | 


Affghans, by I. O. Fry, Maude Neville, | 
2 vols.; the Law of Life, by H. E, Wil- ie es 





Chapman and Hall—Gertrude;_ or, 
Family Pride; the Muscles and Their 
» by J. W. F. Blundell; Quite Alone, 









| kinson. A. Sala. 3 vols 
Bell and Dally—Stricklind’s Lives ot | "Richard Hentley—Heraidry, Historical 
the Queens of England; Parables from | and Popular, by Charles Boutell ; Unele 
Nature, by Mrs. Alfre | ratty ; Lecture on | Silas, by J. S.le Fann, 3 vols. 
Literature and Art. Thomas Murby—The Vicar of Wake- 
Saunders, Oley, and Co.—The War in| field, by O. Goldsmith; Key to Standard 
America, Edward Pollard; Tales at the eo. J. 8. Laurie. 
| Outspan, by Captain A, W. Drayson ; Tweedie—Young England. 
Dalhousie’s Administration of British C. Newby—English America, by S. P. 
Vol. IT. | Day. 2 vols. 


India, by Edwin Arnold. 
S. O. Beeton—Stories of the Wars, by 
J. Tillotson; Gulliver’s Travels, by Dean 


Walton and Maberly—The Moralist and 
Politician, by - George Ramsay. 
Parker—Hymus on the 














| Swift. J. Hand « 
Longman and Co.—The Tractarian | Lit ‘any, by A. ; 
Movement, by F. Oakeley; Evening on al, john C. Hotten—The History of Play- 
the Thames, by K. H. Dig 2 vols. ing Care is, 
Macmillan and Co, ites on the w Trabner and Co.—Narrative of Suffer- 
Testament, by Franc ts nch ; Leonore,| ings in Rebel Military Prisous. 


a Scotchman who | 





and Other Poems, by G. L, Chatterton 
Ward and Lock—- be sntures of Seven 
Four-Footed Foresters, by James Green- 
wood; Pictorial Book of Common Prayer. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co.—C. ristian 
Ihullads, by A. C. Coxe; Life with the 


ir 
| William Blackwood and Sons—A Walk 
} Across Africa, by James A. Grant. 

—The True 


Simpkin, Marshall, and C 
by Gavin 


Vheory of the Subjuuctive, 
Hamilton. ; 
Hatebard and Co.—Christian Certainty, 


| Esquimaux, by Captain C, F. Hall. Vols.| by S. Wainwright, 
| J. and I, | “Williams aad Norgate — Uhland’s 
Groombridge and Sons—The Pauper, | Poems. 
the Thief, and the Convict, by ‘Thomas James Duffy—Poems, by Speranza. 
Aicher; Royal Children, by Julia Luard ; | Lady Wilde. 


attention, namely, that it is a mark of C hristian sincerity to “ engage in | 


prayer” publicly, we have no sympathy, 


and think that forcing the | 


| 


Two Months in a Loudon Hospital, ly A. | Whitfield, Green, aud Son—Aids to 
J. Cooley. | Faith, by Goodwyn Barmby. 

I. Nelson and Sons—The Parables of | Catalogue of Adversaria, 
Our Lord, by Kev. W. Arnot. Letts’ Diary for 1365, 
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TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. HAssat, 


having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
vical examination and chemical analysis, re- 


wan tains the three essential properties of 


rts that it con 
ood mustard, viz., : seh arene 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
: FLAVOUR. 
tl ach Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
ce that “Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 

Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
gtreet, London, N.E. ar 

v.17" * > 
YANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.— 
C Self-fitting. No holder, paper, or scrapmmg required. 
matented. FIELDS’ improved Patent hard, snuftless 
ome r Candle is self-fitting, clean, safe, economical, 
oa purus to the end, Sold everywhere by Grocers aud 
Gilmen. : 

Wholesale and for export at the Works, J. C. and J. 
FIELDS’, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 

FIELDS’ celebrated United Service Soap Tab- 





Iso 

m... aud Patent Parafline Candles, as supplied to Hei 
tv's Government. 

sa ion of Gifts will take place every 


A Grand Distribut 1 
Saturday Afvernoou during the Performance, especially 
arranged fur the Juvenile Visitors to the World of Magic 
Me srs Keith and Prowse's, 48 Cheapside. 

——~ SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRLNS’ 
Se SAU CE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 








noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perains. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Perkins’ 
names ave ou the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &e., aud by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO HH... THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
YLENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE RCYAL LAUNDRY, 
aud pronounced by Her Majesty's Lanndress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


I RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS and 

WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED 
by CHURCH'S INDIA-RUBSER MATERIAL $ and 
ANILDRY-ROT CEMENT, 

WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus 
improved, will never make a rattling noise, or admit of 
Draught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c.; will last for Ten Years, 
and will open and shut with the greatest ease. Win- 
dows 2s. each, and doors 3a. 6d., material and workman- 
ship included. Chetfoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c, 
thus regulated, will not admit of the intrusion of dust, 
smoke, blacks, &c. 

Letiers to be addressed to Mr. CHARLES CHURCH, 
No. 13 Circus street, Bryanstone square. 





NEW EDITION.—POST FREE, 
ABRIEL’S PAMPHLET on the 
TEETH (illustrated and deseriptive). 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the princip'e of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing eutirely with 
springs, and ore supplied at moderate charges, 

London: 27 HanLey srreet, Cavendish square, W. 

Crry ESTABLISHMENT :—36 LUDGATE HILL 
(Four doors trom the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments :—154 Duke srreer, Liver- 
pool; 65 New streer, Birmingham, 

Messrs GABRIEL guarantee every case they under- 


take. 


MEETH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mesers. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 berners 
street, Oxford street, and 445 Strand (opposite Cuaring 
Cross Railway Station)—(established 152), offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artificial Teeth on a 
system of Pain.ess DentisrRy. These Teeth ar 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable thau 
any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, affording 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires or ligatures, reqiure but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con 
sultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 1 
Guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide Lancet. 
*.* No counection with any one of the sim? nan. 


i R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 

DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTLON of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, tixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so periectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever before used. This method does 
hot require the extraction of roots, or any painiul opera- 
tion and will supportand preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication 
Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and usefulin 
Mastication. 


62 Fleet street.—At home from 1) till 5. 











MAPPIN 


J. and J. COLMAN, 


* PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S' PRIZE- 
Bears their Trade Mark, the “ BU 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exuiprtion, 1862. Their 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Diners a la Russe, 





A Variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 
BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 





MANUFACTORY AT SILEFFIELD, ESPABLISHED A.D. 1810. 





SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 


MEDAL MUSTARD 


LL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


26 Cannon Street, London. 





H J. and D. NICOLLS’ Fashionable 
e KNICKERBOCKER SUITS for BOYS, 213., 
253., 31s. 6d, &e. 


PVASHIONABLE JACKET, VEST, and 
TROWSERS SUIT for BUYS, 253., 3is. 6.1. &e. 


FASHIONABLE OVERCOATS | for 


BOYS at prices according to size. 


H J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 
@ 120 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; ly 
— street, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, Liver- 
poo . 


pur ESHER’S COLOURED 





FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


papa, or WAVED JUPONS, 
. 18s. 6d. each, 

‘** Let our wives and daughters and their sons’ wives 
and daughters toa woman patronize the patent ondina,” 
— Punch. 

“ The dress falls in graceful fulds.”"—Morning Post. 

YANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES, 

lus. 6d. and lés. td. 

“The patent sansflectum jupon is light, elegant, and 
graceful, the hoops being made of gutta percha. This is 
the crinoline which attracted so much atteution at the 
Great Exhibition of 1832.'—Court Journal. 


beautiful petticoats are peculiarly adapted for the 

ewriage, for invalid=, and for ladies who require warmth 
combined with lightness. The average weight is from 
20 to 25 ounces, 42 inches long in the train, and four 
yards round. Prices—in black silk, 553.; rich glace, 70s. 
and 84s, 

“Mr. Philpott is learned in the literatuve of the petti- 
coat.’ ’—Le Follet. 

Illustrations and curious Pamplilet gratis, 

Kk. PHILPOTT, Sansflectum Japon Manufacturer to 
the Court and Royal Family. 


37 Piceadilly, opposite to St. James's Church, 


H KAL and SON'S” EIDER-DOWN 
QUILTS, from 244 to Ten Guineas. Also 
GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 10s. to 32s. List of 
prices and sizes sent free by post. 

HEAL and SON'S Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads 
and Priced List of Bedding, also sent post free on 
application to 196 Tottenham Court road, W. 


ees in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Caxpetapra, Moperaron Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. SrarveTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 

CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15a. 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures 
Ornamental Glass, Euglish and Foreign, suitable 
Presents. 





for 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing ¢ ders promptly exee uted. 
LUNDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Mauufactory and Show-fvoms, 

road street. Established 1507. 


YAN DLES.—Her Majesty’s Government 
have adopted for the Military Stations FIELD 
Prize-Medal Parathine CANDLE, manufactured by J 
spurious imitations, ‘Their label is ou the packets aud 
boxes. 
Sold by all dealers throughout the Kingdom. Whole- 
sale and for exportativa at the Works, Upper Marsh, 





Lambeth, London, S., where also may be obtained their 
CELEBRATED UNILED SERVICE SOAP TAB- 
LETS and the NEW CANDLE, sel!-titting and no 
paper or scraping. 


E IDER-DOWN PETTICOATS.—These | 


s} 


C. and J. FLELD, who beg to caution the public against | 


VAU DE VIE.—This Pure PALE 

4 BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introdaced by us in 
1¥51), is very superior to recent importations of Cognac. 
In French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or in a case, 393, 
railway carriage piid.—No agents, and to be obtained 
only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Farnival’s Dis- 
tillery, Holborn, E.C., and 39 Regent street. Estab- 
lished 1324 
Ww* LNUY POMADE —EDWARD 

FIELD'S Original and PURE WALNUT 

POMADE changes red or grey hair to a beautifal light 
or dark brown or black. No previous washing is needed 
It is necessity to state the shade required. Sold with 
proper brush 23. 61, by post 36 stamps; Pomoade only, 
Is. 64. and 2s. 61.; by all fashionable Perfamers and 
Chemists; and by the Inventor and Mvnnfacturer, E. 
FIELD, 18 Carlisle street, Soho square, London. To avoid 
imposition, observe trale mark on label, The Walnut,” 
name, ‘* E. Field.” 

KK INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. 

\ COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Trish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. Itis pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Soldin 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in |.oadon, by 
the agents inthe principal towns in Mngland; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarke*.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork brandel ‘* Kinahan's 
LL. Whisky.”’ 


TUNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE 
AY WINE, 255. per dozen, £7 4s. per six dozen, £12 153 
ver quarter cask. Rail paid to any station in England . 
| This wine will be found of superior quality, is soft and 
old, and, though full flavoured, entirely free from heat 

or the sbgltest approach to acidity. -THOS. NUNN 
| and SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liquear Merchants, 21 
| Lamb's Conduit street, W.C.  Price-lists ou application 
Establishe | Sol. 


NDIGESTION, — MORSON’S PEP- 
SINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form for ad- 
ministering this popular remedy tor weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, Nos. 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 34., 
5s., and 10s.each. Pepsine Lozenges iu boxes at Ls. 6d, 
| 2s. Gd., and 4s. Hd, each. 


D INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-tive years 
emphatically sanctioned by the M+ lical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu. 
tions, more especially for Ladies aud Children, It is 
{ prepared, in @ state of periect purity and of uniform 
} streneth, by DINNEPORDaad Co., 172 New bond street, 
| London, aud sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
} tue world. 


| - 




















The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. 

| TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
FS confidently recommended as a simple but certain 

| remedy for Indigestion. ‘hey act as a powerful Tonie 
and geutle Aperent, are mild in tueir operation, safe 
under auy circumstances, and thousands of persous can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use. —Sold in bottles at Ls. L}d., 2s. 9d., and Its 
each, in every town in the kingdom. 

| CAUTION! Be sure toask tor NORTON'S PLLLS,” 

| wud do not be persuaded to purchase tue Various imita- 


| 

| tious, 

| ——————————————————— 

| OLLOWAY'S PILLS can be con- 
tidently recommended as a domestic remedy for 


the ailments of all classes aud conditions of people. 
Young and oll, men and women, pareuts aud children, 
way take this medicine with a certauty of deriving 
benetit trom its use when disorder or disease is maklug 
them miserable. Holloway’s Pul are uurivalled for their 
} purifying, «perient, aud strenglaeuing properties, They 
} remove mdi estion. palpitation, aad headaches, aud are 
| svecia.ly serviceavle in complaints peculiar to females. 
Exch box of pis is wrapped up im printed instructions 
fur (he guidance of invalids, wuo will readily understand 
from caretully studying tuem, the best way of regatuiug 
health, Holloway’s Vills work a thorough change i 
the coustitution of the weak aud nervous, 
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I OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and | TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
4 COFFEE URNS. | 4 RAILWAY.—NEW YORK DIVISION, FIRST 
TENT.) | MORTGAGE BONDS. 

PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION, OHIO DIVISION, 
SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS. 


(SECURED BY ROYAL LETTERS PA 
A MOST ACCEPTABLE 

CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 

Efvecting a saving to the recipient of at least 50 percent. | Interest 

USEFUL! OR NAMENTAL!! UNIQUE!!! | Bank (Li 

Now in use by upwards of 159, 0 fa unilies, and stands | The Coupons from the above B nds will be P “yn on 
valled as the most perfec t system formaking Teaand | MONDAY, the 2ud JANUARY, at the rate of 4s 

| de 

| 

| 


payable Ist January at the Consolidated 
ite). 











Cuotiee. Nar, and must be left two clear days at the office 
| company, No. 2 Old Broad street. London, E,C., pre- 
'scut by post a cheque for the 


MANUFACTURED IN 
TIN, COPPER, BRONZE, EL@Cilio-PLATE, and 
SILVER. 





viously, for examination 
it wil be remitted 
|} 2 Old Broad street, Loudoun, .C., December 15, 18/4, 


Tue LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCK COMPANY. 
Established 1550. 
Or rices:—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry: 
7 Cornhill, aud 55 Charing Cross, Loudon. 
In 1565. 








t OYSE L's HYDROST ATIC KA and 
4 COFFEE URNS are clegantin shape, novel in 
construction, aud effect a saving of at least 50 per cent. 
to the consumer 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POWEROY | 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, Loudon. | r 
| Fire Premiums £589,000 
x + 4 saves Life Premiums ...- ore 2) 1,000 
I = ie HY rng ge AT It PEA and Iuievesi On Investments 2.2.0... cee 160,000 
4 COFFEE URN. No.1, lv uso. ar 
factured of plain tin, in worku 
culnplete, from 6s, 


| 
1 
| 








£95).000 
Agencies are @stublished for effecting both Fire and 
Tilustrated prospectu s, with testimon Life Lasurances, and facilitating the payment of Pre- 
>) CHARLES WEROY | Miums in all parts of the world. 
Cheapside, Loudon. | SWINTON BOUL‘, Seeretary to the Company. 
JOUN ATKINS, Resid t Secretary. 
November, Lstit. 


sus LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
kK 


THUREADNEEDLE STREET, 





p Tice 
> pri 





Sent free on application 
BUTTON, 142 and Lie 


ew 





J OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TIA and } 
4 COFFEE URN. No. 2 is an el nt, seamle 
block tin urn, well made, as bright as silver, 
in price from 10s. 
Illustrated prospectus, with tes:imouials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 145 Cheapside, London. 





AND 
CRAIG'S COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 









! al . > . > ° . 
! Phe attention of persons desirous of making a provie 
} sion for their Families by means of Life Assurance is 








2 se oS eta } directed to the paramount importance of resorting for 
I OYSE - OYSEL'S F HY panes A l iC PEA and | that purpose to an Ollice of 
4 COFFEE URD No, 3 is 1 by machinery | ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 
in copper, bronzec lver-plated tap, and ranges in 


price from 17s, 
Tilustrated prospectus, with testimon'‘als, 
Sent free on application to CHARL POMEROY LOW RATES OF PRE MEU 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside. Loudon Especially for Young Li 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF WARES OR 
CARTERLY. 


j 
| 
| Amongst the advantages ofered by this old-established 
| Society to persOus electing Assurances now are— 





I “OY SE L's HYDROSTA’ LIC TEA and | 
4 COFFEE URN, No. 4 is of copper, bronzed, | pARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE 
new shape, ai a seum'ess, With silver-plated tap, aud i! PROFITS. 
ranges in price from 25s. —— 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonia A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES Pi OME ROY | payable in Cash or — wa augin utation of the sum 
BUITON, 142 aud 143 Cheapside, London. As sare a eres SS Fe eee te OS ae pO 
the Poliey-holder. 


i OYSE EL'S | HYDROST ATIC TE \ and | Policies effected ~ before Midsummer, 
2 ee een re ee ees | 1865, will participate in the Profits at 


best Britannia metal. A Very superior artic eat 
the next Division. 


from 38s, 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimoniais JAMES ILARRIS, Acrvary. 


Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY , é 
BUTTON, 142 and 115 Che apside, London, | N.B.—Proposals are now receive! and Assurances 
{ may be effected at the oflice in Craig's court, a3 well as 

















OYSEL'S HYDR OSTATIC TEA and 


| at the Chief Office in Threadneedle street 
4 COFFEE URN. No, 1 is eieotplatel on | TTNIVERSAL LIFE, ASSURANCE 
nickel silver, riehly engraved. ye an shape. Price | SOCIETY. 


from £5 Los, 1 King William street, London, E.C, 
Hivs.rated pres, estus, with testimonials, Established 1854. 











Sent free on application to CHARLES rout ROY Life Assurance at very low premiums. Annual divi- 

BUTTON, 142 and 145 Cheapsice, Loud si Hof protit | premiums on policies with profits, 

9.8 British or Indian, Military or C.vil, relaced oue-half in 
leg, siX payments. 





OYSEL'S ; HYDROSTATIC TEA and 

0 ae ee eee 

silver, r chly engre ived, Lest Sheffield. Oval shupe. Price eae 
from 46, 

, ; or 

Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on applie n to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUITON, 142 and 145 Cheapside, London 


Accumulated funds, £515,000. 
Annual income, £154,000, 
tus on application at the Head Otlice as above, 
leutta, Bombay, and Madras, 
FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary 


AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 












SOUTH 





} ok 

Loxseus HYDROSTATIC TEA and| 
4 COFFEE URN. No. 16 is electro-plated on nickel | Every 
silver, richly engraved, warranted best Sletlield. | with s South Wales, Victoria, and 
Minerva model. Price from £U los, also by ag . ealand, upon current terms 

Ilustrated prospectus with the respective C slonies. : 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
BUTTON, 12 and 143 Cheapside, London. | London, 54 Old Broad street, 1.C. 


of Banking business conducted 






-OYSE LS HYDK Ost ATIC TEA and | RUPTORES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
4 COMEYE UUNS ae suid othe 1 ee | \VMITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


WILLIAM CIIAVASSLE, No. & Broad street buildu 

E.c rRUss is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
| curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, sooften hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soit bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.- p D ind PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 


JOSEPH ILLOTT, METALLIC PENS : : 
} _ SILI : Me \KE fF worn during sleep. A descriptive circalar may be had, 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commerce , . ae A 
4 gress < and the Truss (whieh cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
Scholastic institutions, and the public genera by xs ? ec ean a 
’ : * | post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
a novel applic n of his unrivalled Machinery t | thei beit nt to the Mauufacturer 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of | ‘O° “UPS 08's * . , 
his useful productions, — h for excellence of temper, | Ir. WHITE, 2 28 Pie adilly, London, 
quality of me ter and, above all, cheapness in price, Single Truss, lés.. 21s. nd 3ls, 6d.; postage, 
! -j ls. Double ditto, 31s, Gd., 42 ‘and id. ; postage, 
Is. sd. Umbilical ditto, 42s., aud 52s. postage 
ls. 10d. Post oflice orders to be made payable to Johu 
Vhite, Post-ollice, Piccadilly. 





Dlustiated pre tus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMERO\ 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 


































tion. Each pen. bears the 
g“uarantee of quality. The 
taining one gross each, witl 


simile of his sign 








persons eug in NEW PATENT 

Warranted Selicol a ik ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-C. APS, 

. mCAy Wes a &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
nine WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SVP ALNS, 
¢ ait de. ‘They are porous, light im texture, aud mexpensive, 
7 an and are drawn ou like an ordinary stocking. Price 
“ 4s. Gi, 7s. Gd, LUs., and 16s. each; postage, tid, 
Ssaenntonck strext. I OHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, Loud 


7 x 
Ts IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN GAS 
COMPANY (Limited). 
Capital, £350,000, in 14,000 Shs res Of £25 each 
First issue, 7,000 Shares, . 
{1 ou deposit, £4 om allotment. 





Interest at tte of six per cent. per ar 

half-y: ane I be alle eh for the first twelve mouths 

whilst the works are being constructed, 

DIRECTC RS. 

Major William Swainson Suart, Director of the Bomt ay 
as Compiny, Pre ident. 
iptain Frederick cB ‘aumont, Royal Engineers, 
Charles Frederick ¢ ', Esq., Director of the B Sombay 





a 





Gas Company. 
William Francis Dot dt, Esq, Director of the Wes 
London Dicks. . 
John eet Hald “by Keyworth, Esq. (of Clayton, 
Shuttleworth, and Co., Lincoln and Vienna). 
IIeniy Seana hs Dire ctor of the Bank of Hi ndustan, 
China, aud Japan; and Bombay Gas Company, 
BANKERS. 
T.ondon—Messrs, Smith, Payne, and Smiths, 
Vienna—L, I pstein, Esq. 














So.icrrors. 
Messrs. W. and IL. P. Sha 92 Gresham House, Old 
Broad E.C. 






i Lens. 
s Hawk aud Son, C.E., 30 Great 
rge street, Westminster. 


Messrs. Thoma 





Broker. 
Lewis IT. Has'ewood, Fs}., Founders’ court, Lothbury 
Ee y, 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 

This Company is esta ylished for the parpose of light 
ing ee towns iu Austria with gus, 

Concessions, which are offer to the Company 
have already been obtained for thirteen towns, including 
several fashionatl i ‘a , a3 well a3 some 
manufacturio wi utres of extensive dis- 
tricts. One of t lready lighted, aad the 
works of another are i: 











If no allotment is ma posit will be returne 
in full; should a less numbe ares be allotted t 
is applied for, the de it will Le made available towards 
the payment on allotment, and the balauce (if any) 
returned to the applicant 

Full Pros; ses and forms of app! icati m for shares 
may be obtained at the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, and 
of the Seeretary, at Lue Ollices of the Company, 33 Kiug 
street, Cheapside, 


Ts IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN GAS 
COMPANY 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the SUBSCRIP. 
TION LISU will be CLOSED on the 19ch iustant, at 1 
O'clock for London, a t lowing day for the 
country. AMES MILNE, Secretary. 











‘ie PERFECT SU BSTITU' ‘E for 
SILVU Rm eal NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
move than twe ive years ago by WLLLIAM 8S, BUR- 
PON, when PL ‘ATI D> by the patent process of Messrs. 
Elkington and Co. is beyond all comparison the very 
best article next to sterling silver that can be employed 
as such, either us efully or ornamentally, as by uo 
distingui ished from real silver. 












possible test can i 
A small necfal set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 














12 Table Forks 00/2 4 9/2 10 &€ 
12 Table Spoons 002 402100 
12 ; 4 POL WOLIbDG 
12 POLMROLIDO 
12 O01 201 50 
6 g 2 00 12 Oo 15 6 
2 3 s00 80) OO 
1 Gravy Spoon 9 00 10 Oo lL vo 
2 Salt Sp 0S, 100 400 46 
1 Mustard sp bl 200 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs s60 360 40 
b Pair of Fish t ol1l0LlWe 
1 Butter Kn £00 560 60 
18 mp Txdle 12 00 WW O00 17 0 
1 Sugar Sitter .. 460 460 50 
Potal...cec0.cccsees 199129 0/13 9 G14173 

Any artiele to be had singly at the same prices. An 
oxk chest to contain above, and a relative number of 
knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers, 
and corner dishes, cru ind liqueur frames, &e., at pro- 


portionate prices. All kinds « f re-plating done by the 


pateul process, 
ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every material, in great variety, 
and of the newest and most recherché patterus, are on 
SHOW at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. ‘lin dish covers, 
6s. 6d. the set of six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. the 
set of six; elegant modern patterns, 31s, to 53s. 6d. the 
set ; Britannia metal, with or without silver-plated 
handles, 763. 61. to llos. Gd. the set; Sheffield plated, 
£10 to £16 10s. the set; block tin hot-water dishes, with 
wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 223s, to 
77s. ; Electro-plated on nickel, full size, £1 = 


Witt sLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 








FURNISHING LRONMONGER by appoint. 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid, It ¢ mtsins Upwa rds 
of 600 Llustrations of his illimited Stock ef Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water D.sies, 
Stoves, Feuders, Marble Chimueypieces, 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urus and 
Keities, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet —— 
Purnery, Lrou aud rasa Bedsteads, Be lding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Faruit ., With Lists of Prices, aud fo 
of the Twen Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newinan st i, 5, and6 Perry's 
place; and 1 wan y Lond 
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OUTH KE NSINGTON MUSEUM.— | 

The Animal Products Collection and part of the 

Collection will be closed to the Publicafier the 

ape p neemns 1865, in order to prepare for removal of 
wet of the Iron Building. 
P By Order of the Lords of th J 
Council on Mdueation. 


! 
| 
—FIARMONIC SOCIETY, | 
| 
| 


Committee of 





RE SACRED 4 nb 

a TER HALL, Conductor, Mr. COSTA.— 

Dec. 23, will be repeated the Thirty-third 

erformance of ‘The MEssI Vie Principal 

— Ms ne Parepa, Madame Sainton-Dolby, 

ag ae and Mr Weiss. 1 he Band and Chorus, 

” ost complete in every department, and the largest 

tneiable in Exeter Hall, consists of nearly 700 Per- 

formers.—Tic tkets, 

No. 6 Exeter Hall C 
o'clock. 


peste RE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 


Managers, Messrs. EpMUND FALCoNER and F, 


Friday next, 
Christmas P' 








5s., aud 10s. 6d, 





at the Office. 
‘ommence at half-past seven 


CHATTERTON. iis 
) performances previous to Christmas.—Lus 
appearance Miss Helen Faucit, Mr. Phelps, and 
Mr. Cresw for a considerable period.—The tree list 
entirely suspende d—On Dee. 19 and 20, Shake- 
speare gs Play of ¢ YMBELINE. Preceded each 
evening by the Farce of A YOUNG LAD FROM THE 
COUNTRY. Doors open at half-past six, commence 
at & quarter lo seve, and terminate at a quarter 
2. 
oe ae wning Performances. During the Boxing 
Week children and schools at reducel prices. The 
Grand Christmas ( ae Pantomime, written by E. L, 
sq., entities 
Biauchard. Ped po MY THUMB 

The gorgeously beautiful decorations, Scenieal Sur- 
prises and Transformation Wonders by the celebrated 
artist William Leverley, whose eminent services have 
been retained this Chris imas exclusive ly for the Theatre 
Royal Drury Lane. 

The Harlequinade will inelude, Harry Boleno and 
Mr. C. Lauri, Clowus, Mr. W. A. Barnes and Mr. J. 
Morris, Pantaloons; Mr. Cormack and Mr. 8. Saville, 
Harlequins; Madame Boleno and the Misses Gunness, 
Columbines. | 

The masks, devices, avd dresses from designs by | 
Dykwynkyn. 
The dances and ballet by Mr. Cormac’s, Comic scenes, | 
tricks, &c.. invented by H. Boleno and Cormack. 
Box-office open from ten till five daily. 











EXTRA ATTRACTION for the HOLIDAYS. 
LAST WEEK but TWO. 


a JAMES’S 
rent street anc Piccadilly. | 
Grand Christmas Eutertainment, containing all the 

new elements of GENI —— y ANTOMIME 

The wizard’s last wonder, | 
HOMOLOGICAL EV AP ORATION; or, the Myste- | 

rious Disappearance. | 

Triumphant success and crowded houses every Night 
to witness Professor ANDE-RSON'S 
WORLD of MAGIC and the MARVELS of SECOND 

SIGHT, by Miss Anderson. 

Also the great Rope-Tving Mystery and Cabinet 
— , or so-called Spiritual Manifestations, as 
erformed by the Brothers Davenport. Illustrated 
by Miss Lizzie Anderson and Mr. Sutton, 

NOTICE.—Professor ANDERSON begs to inform 
the Nebility, Gentry, and the Public that, in consequence 
of the St. James’s Hall having been previously 
secured fur other Entertainments, the present Season 
cannot possibly be continued beyoud the *th of January, 












1865, 
Open every Evening at Seven. The Fifth Juvenile 
Distribution of Gifts will take place on Saturday after- 


noon next, December 24, at three, 
Stalls, 3s.; baleony, 2s.; area, Is. 

Places may be secured at the Hall ‘and principal Libra- 
ries, 

The Wizard's Monster Tree, loaded with gifts for the 
javenile visitors, is in active preparation for the special 
day representations, which will be given during the 
Christmas holidays. 

“A Shilling’s Worth of Magic.” 
ready. 


I OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 

Patron, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. —Re-decora- 
ted and Re-opened—Professor Pepper's new Lecture on 
“Sound and Acoustic Ilusions,” whieh will include an 
imitation of the T: alki ILead Albertus Maznus— 
Professor Wheatstone’s I phon ic Concert—Mechanism 
of the Piping Bul!tine 
Experiment, showing Harmony and Diseord.—New 
Séance by J. 1. King, Esq.,on the American Rope Trick | 
and Non-Spiritual Manifestations, with curious Ilus- 
trations—Stokes on Memory.—Open 12 to 5 and 7 to 
10. Admission, ls. —N.U.—Great Novelties are in course 
of Of preparation | for e the Christmas Holidays. 


c LE RIC AL and = SCILC )LASTIC 
OFFICKS, 
78 Besenge road, London, 8.E. 

The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools, are respectfully informed that 
they can always be provided free of charge and at a few 
hours’ notice with ‘Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Gover- 
nesses, Companions, and Lady Housekeepers. Undeni- 
able references requiced before placing names upon the 
register, so that employers may accept an introduction 
from these offices as a guarantee of the respectability 
and good faith of the applicant. Advowsous and Schools | 
disposed of, Pupils introduced. 

Mr. KE. HARRIS, Superintendent. 


New edition, just 


























FIRE in GRESHAM STREET WEST, LONDON, E.C. 
h ESSRS. THOMAS TAPLING and 
Co, CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, ée., will | ; 


until further notice carry on their business in premises that the name of J. C. 


I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, 
4 


| fruitful meditations aud plea 


ings, 28s. cloth gilt. 


ichler’s new and beautiful | r 


FE! LDS’ 


Now ready, in one handsome Voluue, 534 pp. 8vo. cloth, 
price 12s, 6d. 


ITALICS: 


Brief Notes on Politics, People, and 
Places in Italy, in 1864. 
By Frances Power Copne. 

“There isin this volume not only the keenest percep- 
tion of the beautiful in natare and art, not enly the 
delicious flavour and perfume of a well-bred and well- 
informed mind and intellect, but there is in addition, a 
depth, an originality, and a boldness in the handling of 
political and social topics which gives to the book a 
peculiar interest, and must Stamp it with a permanent 
value.” —Reader, 

“A series of Most valuable sketches of Italy.’ — 
Spectator. 

**Contains some charming deseviptions of scenery and 
some very lively pictures of national inauners.’—London 
Review. 

“ Diseursive in the most charmingly femiuine mauner, 
but written with all the strength, boldness, and breadth 
of view of a Harviet Martineau.”—Jilustrated News of 
the World. 

“ By far the most readable and delightful of all Miss 
Cobbe's books The sketches of people one meets 
with in Italy is the most brilliant chapter that has ever 
appeared from Miss Cobbe's pen. Her courtly sketch of 
Mrs. Somerville is a perfect piece of writing, and con- 
tains every literary grace of which Miss Cobbe is 
mistress."—Laglish Leader. 


London : TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, a New E dition, royal limo., price 8s, 6d., 
handsomely bound (postage 6d. ) 
TT f BOY’S OWN BOOK; a Complete 
Kueyelopedia of all the liversions, Athletic, 
Scientific, and Recreative, of Boyhood and Youth; with 
many hundred Wo wieuis, and ten Vignette Titles, beau- 
tifully printed in gold. 

Also, abridged trom the above, “ The Little Boy's Own 
Book of Sports and Pastimes.” With numerous En- 
ervavings, Limo., price 3s. Gd., cath (postage 4d.) 
Stationers’ Hall court, E Cc, 





London: Lockwoon and Co., 


Demy Sve. extra cloth, 64. G., free by post. 
and Pheno- 
mena. Third Edition, By Leo I. Grixpox. 

“To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 

lectual powers these very Uioughtfully and beautifully 

written reflections will be a weleome boon, and the 

source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 

sant memories.”"—Sun 





London: F. Permax, 20 Paternoster row, B.C. 
’ 


Just published, 139 pages, tinted paper, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
UR ETERNAL HOMES 
\ Coxrents:—1l. What is Heaven ?—2. Guardian 
Is—3. Heavenly Scenery—4. Death the Gate of 
. Do the Departed Forget Us ’—t. Man's Book of 
. Infants in Heaven. 
* An earnest and clever writer on a theme of vast im- 
portanee.”"—Public Opinion 
“We have read few books of late vears which have 
charmed or edified us more than this.”"—Zhe Orb 
Fr. Pirmay, 
Part 1., price 1s., now ready. 
To be completed iu 12 Monthly Parts, demy 8vo. 
7 > eta 
PARABLE, or DIVINE POESY. 
lilusirations in Theology aud Morals: selected 
from the great Divines, aud Systematically Arranged. 










London: 





2) Paternoster row, E.c 





| By R. A. Berrram, 


Prospectus, a specimen pages, can be had from 
. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, K Cc. 


London: 
I or ¢ Christmas and New Year's Gitts. 
vf . x 

Rn. F LE rCHERs GUIDE to 
FAMILY DEVOTION. A sale of 100,000 copies 
induced the Author to improve and enlarge the Work, 
It comprises 730 Services, each including Hymn, 
Prayer, portion of Scripture, and appropriate Retlec- 


tions, being one for the Morning and Evening of every | 


day in the year. Also an Appendia, containing Prayers 
for Particular Oceasious. 1 vol. royal 4to., 26 Mugrav- 
Also in calf and morocco bindings. | 
London: James 8. Virrue, City road and Ivy lane. 





On Friday, the 23rd iust., 1s., No. 61. 
CORNULLLM AG AZINE 


With Illustrations by George H 


MIE 
for JANUARY. 


Thomas and George Du Maurier, 


CONTEN?s. 
By Wilkie Collins. (With an Illustration.) 
Book THe Seconp—coutinued. 


Armadale. 


Chi pias IL.—The Man Reveale 
I11.—Day and Night. 


Shakspe ave in France. 
Oyster Farming. 
Wives and Daughters. 


An Every-day Story. (With an 
Iiustration.) 
Chapter XV.—The New Mammo. 
si XVI.—Tuie Bride at Home. 
= XVIL—rTrouble at Hamley Hall. 
The Story of my Escape from Fatteligurh, 


Poiities in the Sandwich Is! mds 
A Memorial of Thackeray's School Days. 


(Illustrated. 
Ssirn, ELpeR, and Co., 65 Ona 





SOFT, DELICATE, AND WilITE SKINS, 

With a delightful and lasting fragrauce, by using 
CELEBRATED 
SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 44. aud 6d. each. 


Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 


lom; but the Public should ask for Fields’, aud see 
aud J. FILLD is on cach packet, 





all communicating at box, and tablet. 


44, GRESHAM STREET aud 74 ALDERMANBURY. 
Opposite those of Messrs. Dradbury, Greatorex, aud 
Beall, 


Marsh, Lambeth, § 
Prize-Medal Parafiine Candles. 
i 


Wholesale and for exportation, at e 
S., where also may ve 





Works, Upper 
obtained their 





UNITED | 


M. GUIZOT ON CHRISTIANITY. 
Now ready, post 8vo., 9s. 60. 
h EDITATIONS on the ESSENCE of 
4 CHRISTIANITY, and on the RELIGIOUS 
QUESTIONS of the DAY. By M.Guizor. Translued 
from the French. 





CONTENTS. 
1. NATURAT, PROBLEMS. 
2 CHRISTIAN DOGMAS. 
5. SUPERNATURAL, 
4. ITS of SCIENCE, 


te VELATION, 

6 INSPIRATION of SCRIPTURE. 

7. GOD ACCORDING to the BIBLF. 

& CHRIS’ ACCORDING to the GOSPELS. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


DEAN MILMAN'S . HISTORICAL | 


Now ready, Third and pater ~ lition, 9 vols. 8vo., 84 


ISYVORY of LATIN C HRIS'TI- 

, ANITY. Ineluding that of the Popes to the 

Poutifieate of Nicholas V. By lenny Hane Mitwan 
D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, 
from the BIRTH of CHRIST to the ABOLITION of 
PAGANISM in the ROMAN EMPIRE, Revised Eli 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo, Sts, 


3. 

MILMAN’S HISTORY of the JEWS, from 
the EARLIEST PERIOD, continued to MODERN 
TIMES. Revised Editiun, 3 vols. Svo. 36s. 

Joun Mur RAY, Albemarle street. 


~ COMPLETION OF FOSS's “JUDGES.” 


Nearly ready, = 2 Iudex, completing the Work, 
8vo., Vols. VIL, VIIL, and LX. of 


THE LIVES of the JUDGES of ENG- 

LAND; with Miscellaneous Notices connected 
with the Courts at Westminster, from the Time of the 
Conquest to the Present Time. By Epwarp Foss, 
F.S.A. These Volumes commence with the reign of 
Charles IL.,and contain the remainder of the Stuart 
Dynasty, and the whole of the Hanoverian Family. 

*,* A few complete sets of the fo. mer six volumes 
may still be obtained, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle stree’. 


THE MODERN VASARI. 
| Now ready, with 70 Vilustrations, Vole. I. and Ii 
Svo., 423, 

| AX NEW HISTORY of PAINTING in 

I'ALY, from the 2nd to the 16ch Century, from 
new mes aterials’ and recent researches in the Archives of 
Italy, and from personal inspection of the Works of Art 
in that conntry and elsewhere. By J A. Crowe and 
G. B. CavatcascuLie, Authors of “The Karly Flemish 
Painters.” 

Joun Mt BRAY, Albomarle street. 








e4 Now ready, Svo., Los. 
ppt INTERREGNUM; OMITTED 
CHAPTERS in the HISTORY of ENGLAND; 
from the DEATH of CHARLES I. to the BATTLE of 
DUNBAR, 1618-50; from MSS. in the State Paper 
| Office, de. By ANDREW Bisset. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. | 


| Second Edition, now ready, with Frontispiece by F. 
| Gilbert, med paper, crown vo, price 6s, 
| PQEAULLES of TROPICAL SCENERY 


LYRICAL SKETCHES, ani LOVER SONGS 





| 
— Notes by R. N. Dunnan., 
| ‘This is a charming volume; the poems are full of 
a and rich varied beauties. —Moraing Post. 
“ The glowing pages breathe great warmth ef feeling 
and possess a redundance of poetic imagery.”"—Standard. 

“A handsome volume.’ —Glybe. 

* Adorned with a delicious frontispic: 
Times. 

Loudon : 192 Piceadilly. 


The C HE AP EST GIFT BUOK of the SEASON. 
Coloured Engravings, an Wumi- 


.—Tastrated 





Roserr IsrowtecKe 





| 

| Illustrated with Twelve ¢ 
— | nate i Title, and 52 Wood Engravingsa. 

lr Ts Kk LIFE and LESSONS of OUR 
LORD, Unfolded and Illustrated. By the Rev. 
| Joun Cummine, D.D. 7s. 6d. cloth, bevelled boards ; 
9s. cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges; 103, 6d. morocco antique. 
| “Its illustrations are numerous, and, especially the 
coloured ones, effective."—/lusirated News. 

| “A very splendid, a very popular, aud a very useful 
performance." —British Standard, 

| *‘* Need we say more to recommend it as almost, if not 
| altogether, an incomparable present for the comiug 
| Christmas and New Year?” 

| Joun F. Suaw and Co., 48 Paternoster row 





| ip ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
| 192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 

Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
| The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 
count and Ms. B 0ks, Household Papere, &. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY torwarded free to any Railway 
Station in Kngland, on receipt of Post-office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Cresta, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
| (Relief) reduced to ls, per 100. Polished Steel Crest 

Dies En raved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 33. 

SCHUUL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms, 


Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 


| Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &. 
in 


PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fle >t street, B.C, 
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An ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK for LADIES, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


With 150 Mlustrations and full-page colonred specimens, | 


8vo., haudsomely bound, price 31s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of LACE, 


From the Earliest Periods; its 
Manufacture and Wear. 
By Mrs, PALLisEr. 

**One of the most read- | clever, and inits way erudite 
able books of the season,| book is Mrs. Bury Pal- 
always often | liser’s ‘Book of Lace.’ It 
amusing, and inferior in | is at once one of the quaint- 
none of the essentials of a| est and choicest of the 
gift-book.”"—TZimes, illustrated books.” — Er- 

“ What a charming, odd, | aminer. 


interesting, 


Also, Beautiful Drawing-room Books, ready this day. 
PICTURES of ENGLISH LIFE. 14s. 
SCHILLER'S SONG of the BELT. I4s. 
ROGERS'S PLEASURES of MEMORY. 
COXE'S CHRISTIAN BALLADS. 12s. 

London : Saurson Low, Sox, and Marsron, 14 Lud- 

gate hill. 


The NEW JUVENILE BOOK by CHARLES 
BENNETY?, 


NOODLE-DOO. 


By the Author of “The Stories that Little Breeches 


v) 


| 
| 
| 
53. | 
| 


5s. plain, 7s. 6d. coloured. 
“* Noodle-doo’ is a capi- | usual, full of his rich, poe- | 
tal book of nonsense—' tic, thoughtful, moralizing | 
one in which children will humour. The the | 


goose, and indeed sixteen | 


cow, 


find a rich fund of amuse- 


ment. Mr. Bennett's illus- | kinds of living things have | 
trations are in themselves | a large full-page illustration 
a study. Their comic | each,and some letter press, 
characteristics are suffi. | showing most fantastically 
ciently apparent to call what areits chances in this | 


Both text and en- 
to rhyme 
with the call of the animal, | 
and the whole is told and | 


forth a chorus of merri-| world. 
ment as each page is turned 


over, but they are deserving 


gravings seem 


of, and will amply repay, 





closer inspection."—Morn- | drawu for the purpose of 
ing Post. 

* Regarding 
as a children’s holidwy, we 
place Mr. Charles Bennett's 
4 Noodle-doo’ chief amongst 


curing the sick temper of | 
This is | 
successful; and think 
the volume might be ap- 
plied to the cure of some 


Christmas | Master Georgey. 


we 








the Christmas gift-books.” other Georgies not usually 

—Standard, described as Master.’— 
“Mr. PFennett's Christ- | Z/lustrated Times. 

mas contribution is, as 


Also, ready this day, beautifully illustrated. 
CHILD'S PLAY. Priuted in Colours. 7s. 6d. 
CHILD'S DELIGHT. With 42 Pictures. 1s. 
NURSERY PLAYMATE. 200 Pictures. 5s. 

GREAT FUN for YOUNG FRIENDS. By H. Myrde. 5s. 
MORE FUN hy the SAME AUTHOR. 5s. 
The STORIES that LITTLE BREECHES TOLD. 
The CHILD'S PICTURE BOOK of ANIMALS. 
The CHILD'S PICTURE FABLE BOOK. 5:. 
GOODY PLATTS and her TWO CATS. By T. Miller. 
1s. 3d. 
GOLDEN-HAIR. By Sir L. Wraxall. 
BLACK PANTHER. By same Author. 
LIFE WITH the INDIANS. By George Catlin 
BOYHOOD of MARTIN LUTHER. By H. Mayhew. 5s. 
The BOY'S OWN BOOK of BOATS, 


os. 


5s. 
5s. 


5s 


STANTON GRANGE. By Rev. C. J. Atkinson. 5s. } 
STORIES of the SEA. From Cooper's Tales. 5s. | 


STORIES of the WUODS;; or, Adventures of Leather 
Stocking 
PETER PARLEY'S OWN STORY. 5s 
ERNEST BRACEBRIDGE ; or, Boy's Book of Sports 
5s. 
*,* An Illustrated Specimen List sent post free on 
receipt of six postage stamps. 
London: Sampson Low, Sox, and Marsrow, 14 Lud- 
rate hill. 





ELEVENTH VOLUME of ONCE A WEEK. 
Now ready, price 73. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, the 
Eleventh Volume of 
NCE A W EE &.} 
An Illustrated Miscellany of Literature, Art, 
Science, and Popular Information. This popular Periodi- | 
cal is published every Saturday, price 3d.; in Monthly 
Parts, price 1s.; and in Half-yearly volumes, price | 
7s. 6d. | 
THEO LEIGH, by the Author of “ Denis Donne,” 
now in course of publication. 
London: 


is 


snappury & Evans, 11 Bouverie street, F.C. | 








On the 21st inst. willbe published, in a handsome to | 
volume, with a Portrait of Mr. Leech, price 21s., 
ATER PENCILLINGS from PUNCH. 

4 By JOHN LEECH. With Explanatory Notes by 
Mark Lemon, Editor of Punch. 
Also, uniform with the above, price 21s., 
VARLY PENCILLINGS from PUNCH: 
By JOHN LEECH. 
Brapvvury and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 

pone POCKET-BOOK, 1865, 

Iilustrated by JOHN TENNIEL and CHARLES 

KEENE, is now ready. Price 2s. td. 





YUNCH’S ALMANACK, 1 








865, 
-  Ilustrated by J. EF. MILLAIS, R.A., JOHN TEN- 
NIEL,C. KEEN ER 


NE, F. WALKER, and G. DUMAURI 
@ <UCR Inst 





will be publish 





ce, 85 Fleet street. 


| 





Now ready at all the Libraries. 


BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. | 


Cc. M. BELLEw. 3 vols. 

** Blount Tempest’ is a remarkably clever novel, 
thoroughly original aud independeut of any fashion, 
school, or class. The reader will acknowledge that no 
nobler lesson was ever taught from pulpit or altar step 
than the author teaches in this beautiful story."—Post. 
Mr. STEWART’S INTENTIONS. By 

the Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” &. 3 vols, 

“A very interesting and attractive novel.” —Messenger. 
The ORDEAL for WIVES. By the 

Author of “ The Morals of May Fair,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A very clever story."—Morning Post. 

The THREE WATCHES. By W.G 
Wiis. 3 vols, { Next week. 

Cheap Edition of BARBARA'S HIS- 
TORY. By Ame ia B. Epwarps, 5s. bound and 
Illustrated, forming the new volume of Hurst and 
Blackett's Standard Library. 

Hurst and Buiacxerr, 13 Great Marlborough street, 
UNDER the SPECIAL PATRONAGE of HER 

MAJESTY. 

Now ready, 54th Edition, lL vol., with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, 31s. 6d., handsomely bound, gilt edges. 
LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARON- 
ETAGE for 1865. 

Corrected by the Nobility 
and we believe the best possible 
taudard authority on the subject.""— 


“The best existing 
Peerage. It is the 
Herald. 

Hurst and Bhacke 








rr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait, 303 
The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY’S 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. 

“Mr. Grantley Berkeley writes easily and well. His 
book is full of pleasant stories, all told as easily and 
clearly as if they were related at a club window, and all 
with point of greater or less piquancy."—Spectator, 

Hurst and Briackerr, 15 Great Marlborough street. 


NEW SHILLING MAGAZINE. 
To be published in octavo. 


(No. L. on the FIRST of JANUARY, 1855.) 
os 
Englishman's  stlagazine 


LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, and ART. 





It is believed that many Members of the Church of 
Englend would weleome the appearance of a popular 
Monthly Magaziue speciuly devoted to its cause, which 
avowedly exhibits its Principles, and which both fairly 
represents the jalgment of its Divines and allows the 
voice of its L ily to be he urd, 

With the new year therefore will be ce »mmenced the 
publication of a new Periodical to be called Zhe English- 
mans Majazine, which will aim at representing the 
highest interests of the Church, which will endeavour to 
popularize whatever of reality and energy is to be found 
within the Church, and which will seek, apart from Con- 
troversy and ina spirit of Charity, to teach the Trath 
in the form in which it is held by t.e Church of England 
On Theological subjects theological writer 
and ability will speak through the pages of the Review. 
On that wide neutral ground which bounds Theology on 








so many sides, the talents of Laymen, as well as Clergy, | 


of power and intellect hava been secured. 

It is not intended to confine the Articles in The Buglish- 
man’s Magazine to those of a Religious character, but 
rather to produce a Magazine of miscellaneous interest, 
of which a certain portion ouly of each munth’s con- 
tents shall be exclusively assigned to one or more 
questions of importance to the Chureh, or to papers on 
Chureh Principles; whilst the balk of the Magazine 
will be devoted either to matters Seca'ar, or to questions 


| in which au under-current of Church thought and feeling 


legitimately flows. 
In addition to purely Theological Articles aud Papers, 
The Englishmin’s Magazine will contain 
An Element of Fiction; with Tales, Alle 
Articles on questions of Church interest, 
Popular Papers on Scientific Subjects, 
Reviews of valuable and able Books, 
Biographical and Historical Sketches, 
Pavers ou Art and Music, 
Poetry, original and translated, 
Articles on Social and other questions of the day, 
Records of Mission Work at home and abroad, 
Notes on Travel, 
Essays on Keclesiology and Antijuities, 
Papers 0u Common Tuings, 
And Miscellaneous Essays and Articles. 


r 


wies, &:., 






Rivixarons, London, Oxford, and Cambridze. 
Iu the press, demy 8vo., 10s. 6d 
SEQUEL to SOME GLIMPSES into 
LIFE in the FAR EAST, containing further in- 
information in relation to Indian Manners, 





lon: Ricwarpson and Co., 23 Cornhill, E.C. 


Demy 8vo., 12s. 

S‘ )ME GLIMPSES into LIFE in the FAR 
EAST. Graphic Sketches of the Manners and 

Customs of the European and Native Ivhabitants of 

Malacea and neighbouring islands, by one loug resident 





in the district, and who has had the most ample means of 
obtaining information on the matter contained in this 





rk 
London 


Ww 


ticnaroson aud Co,, 23 Cornhill, E.c. 


rs of learning | 


| 


GRIFFITH AND FARRANS 
NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS FoR 
THE YOUNG. 


MERRY SONGS for LITTLE 
| VOICES. The Words by Mrs. Broperip and Tuo 

| Hoop; set to music by Thomas Murby, With 4s 
Illustrations, Feap. 4to., price 53. cloth. 

| «*» This volume contains 38 Original Songs, 


| CROSSPATCH, the CRICKET, 
| the COUNTERPANE; a Patchwork of Story an 
| By Mrs, Broperir. Ilustrated by her Brother, T, Hog 
| Price 33.64. cloth; 43. 6d. eol vured, gilt e lges. : 


ECHOES ofan OLD BELL, and Other 
Tales of Fairy Love. By the Hon. Aveusra BEraete, 
lilustrations by F. W. Keyl. Price 3s. 64. cloth; 4s 64 
evlonred, gilt edges. 

FUN and EARNEST; or, Rhymes 
with Reason. By DArcy W. Tuompsox, Author of 
“ Nursery Nonsense.” Lilustrated by C. Bennett. Price 
3. cloth ; 43. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


A WEEK by THEMSELVES. 8 


Emtiia Marryar Norats. Iluscrations by A. Edwards, 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 33. 6d. coloured, gilt edges 


HACCO the DWARF; or. the Tower 
On the Mountain; and other Tales. By Lidy LUSHLNG- 
Ton. Illustratel by G. J. Pinwell. Price 33. 64. cloth: 
43. 6.1. coloured, gilt edges. 

The PRIMROSE PILGRIMAGE; a 
Woodland Story, By M. Bernam Epwarps. With 
Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid Price 2s. 64 cloth 
3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. = 

The HAPPY HOLIDAYS; or. 
Brothers and Sisters at Home. By Euaa Davenrporr 
Frontispiece by F. Gilbert. Feap. Svo., price 2s. 64, 
eloth. 

PICTURES of GIRL LIFE. By 
| Carnarnine A. Howe. Frontispiece by F. Eltze. 
| Feap, 8vo, price 3s. cloth. 

Grivvitu and Farray, cornor of St. Paul's Chucchyard 
| ~- 
| AMUSING BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 

SPECTROPIA; or, Surprising 
Spectral Llusions, showing Ghosts everywhere, and of 
any colour. By J. H. Brows. Fourth Elition. 4to., 


price 23. 6d. 


HISTORICAL ACTING CHA- 
RADES. By the Author of ‘Cat aud Dog.” Price 33. 64. 
cloth elegant. 

HOME AMUSEMENTS, a choice 
| Collection of Riddies, Charades, C mundrums, Parlour 
| Games, Forteits, & New Edition. Price 23. 6d. cloth. 
| Grirvitn and Farnas, coruer of St. Paul's Churchyard 
iE = a een apa 
“OMNES OMNIA BONA DICERE."” 

Now ready, in Oue handsome volume, crown 4to., price 


One Guinea 
| ‘| 


VHE BOOK of PSALMS. 
mentary. 


= 
‘ oof 4 








| 


According 


to the Authorized Version, with a Biblical Com- 


London: H. Owew, 18 Little Britain. 


This day is published, 8+0., price 6d. 
| QEA SICKNESS; its Nature and ‘Treat- 
By Joun Carman, M.D., M.R.C.P., 


| meut. 
| M.R.C.S. 
London: Trusxer and Co, 60 Paternoster row 


> 
\. 


(X OSPEL PAGANISM; or, REASON'S 
REVOLT AGAINSI REVEALED. Just 


{ ready, 1 vol., price ts. 
| 


the 


Also on sale, a few remaining copies of WHAT Is 
| TRUTH? by the same Author, price 5s. (John Chapman, 
} 1854.) 

| * Distinguished for unflinching thoroughness of sin- 
| cerity We discern gleams of a dawning faith more 
expansive and more humane than church or sect has yet 
conceived.”—Leader, August 19, 1364. 

| Austin and Co.,17 Johnson's court, Fleet street, E.C. 











or? 





This day is published, price 3d. )3. per hundred. 
PELIGION and POLITICS. A Letter 
to Samuel Morley, Esq., by Rev. CurgisToPpHER 
Nevitt, late Rector of Wickeuby, and Vicar of Thoruey. 
Arruur Mirai, 1S Bouverie stree’, Fleet street, E.C. 


M* 





On December 22. 

SICAL MONTHLY and DRAW- 
ING-ROOM MISCiWLLANY.—January, Price 
One Shilling. Music—Uelveliyn Q .drilles—Charade 
Operetta—Polly’s Bandbox. With Music for Voices and 
Lianoforte. Tales. Sketches, Poetry, Charades, &., &c. 
ApAms and Francis, 59 Fleet street, E,C. 


ONDITION of TOWNS.—MONU- 
MENTS of EDESSA.—The ‘“* BUILDER” of 
THIS DAY, price 4d., by post 5, contains:—Views of 
the Monuments in Edessa—An Action fur Libel=Con- 
dition of our Towns: Stirliag—The Materials for the 
National Albert Memorial—Pleasant Apartments in 
Paddington—* The Puisne’s Walkabout Loudon ""—The 
Rock and Sorcery Hall Symbols—Tuae Mode of Con- 
nection of Iron Columns iu Tiers (with illustrations}— 
The Inspection of Food—Clifton Suspension Bridge— 
Byzautiue Architecture [ilustrated—List of New Bells 
—TLhe Disposal of Sewage Qrestion—C yntinental, &c. 
—Orjlice, 1 York street, Covent Garden; and all Book- 
sellers. 





R C I  y 

vv DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 

ig now used in the Palaces of the Qusen and Prince of 

| Wales, whic is a further confirmation of its great 
5 Apel 1 ily. 

| RECKILT and SONS, Suffolk lane, London, E.C., and 

Hull. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








December 17 
5: amen 
MR. BENTLEY'S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
° HISTORY of the PRESENT 


21CAN WAR, from its Commencement to the 
wen of the Campaign of 1863, By Lieut-Col. 
FLETCHER. Seots Fusilier Guards. With numerous 
Plans of Battles. Vol. I., demy 8vo. 
[Nert week. 


ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Illustrated by Cri IKSHANK, Leecn, 
and TENNIEL. New Edition, including, now for 
the first time, the Prose Legends and the smaller 
Poems, with new Illustrations. 4to., 21s.; and 
morocco extra, 63s. ; j 

*,* AD Edition without Tilustrations, feap. 8vo. 5s. 


HERALDRY: HISTORICAL and 
POPULAR. By the Rey. CHARLES Boure, M.A, 
‘A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Corrected, 
with much additional matter and 975 Illus:rations, 


8vo., 21s. 


A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 
1750. By Joun Truns, F.S.A., Author of “Anecdote 
Biographies of Statesmen, Painters, &c.” 2 vols. 
post 8vo., with fine Portraits. 21s, 

“An admirable collection of the best modern anse- 
dotes, under the heads of Court and fashionable life, 
political life, men of letters, clerical life, Jaw and 
Jawyers, eccentric persons, and players and painters.”— 
Reader. 

“A large amount of capital entertainment will be 
found in this work, and it is especially welco- - fo 
enlivening the Christmas fireside "—Dublin Evening 


Mail. 
ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the 


Harmovy of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. 
McCavstanp, Author of “ Sermons in Stones; or, 
Scripture Confirmed by Geology” Crown 8vo. 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA 
CARACCIOLO, or the Princess of Forino, Ex- 
Benedictine Nun. Translated from the Italian, 
Crown 8yo., with Portrait of the Princess. 6s. 


“A work of thrilling interest."—The Times Correspon- 
dent. 

“A remarkable narrative. We cannot wonder that in 
Italy the sale should already count by tens of thousands 
of copies. In England the iuterest will be hardly in- 
ferior.”"—Globe. 

“This work will be widely read. "—Daily News. 





THE NEWEST NOVELS. 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
UNCLE SILAS. A Novel. By J. 


Suermpan Le Fanv, Author of “ Wylder’s Hand.” 
In 3 vols. post Svo. (This day. 


BELFOREST. A Novel. By the 
Author of “ The Ladies of Bever Hollow,” ‘* Meadow- 
leigh,” &c, In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


HOW to MANAGEIT. A Novel. By 


IT. Pricuarp. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A Second Edition of 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE. A Novel. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“ A vigorous and striking story, cleverly told and the 
interest well sustained.”"—Athenwum. 

“The heroine is a compound of Lady Audley and 
Aurora Floyd, without being exactly a repetition of 
either.” —Reader. 

“A tale of considerable interest, excited by the charac- 
ter ofthe heroine and the inexplicable mystery which 
surrounds her.” —Globe. 

“One of the best sensation novels recently issued." — 
Morning Star. 

Also just ready. 


DOROTHY FIREBRACE; or, the 
Armourer’s Daughter of Birmingham. A Novel. 
By the Author of * Whitefriars,” &c. In 3 vols. post 
Svo. [On December 22, 





_ Richard Bentiey, New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready in 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


HE EARLY SCOTTISH CHURCH. 

The Ecclesiastical History of Scotland from the 

First to the Middle of the ''welfth Century. By the Rev. 
THomas M’Lavucutay, LL.D., F.S.A.S. 

“An able, honest work, conscientiously executed after 
extensive reading, and with a thorough knowledge of 
the ancient language and history of Scotland,”—Javer- 
ness Courier. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. CLark. 
London: Hamittoy, Apams, and Co, 





Now ready, in one thick octavo volume of 1,400 pares, 
with Engravings, Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged, 28s. 


(KOOLEY'S CYCLOPLEDIA of PRAC- 
/ TICAL RECEIPTS and PROCESSES, being a 
General Book of Reference for the Manufacturer, Trades- 
man, Amateur, and Heads of Fawilies. 

From the Times, Nov. 16,1864. 

“A much improved edition. It has become a standard 
work, not only as a supplement to the pharmacopcias, 
but also as a book of reference in connection with the 
arts, manufactures, and trades.” 

JORN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 





WM. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR in 
INDLA in 1897-58.) By Joun Winniant Kaye, 
Author of ‘The History of the War in Afghanistan.” 
Vol. 1., Second Edition, 8vo. 18s. 


MEMOIRS of CAROLINE MATILDA, 
Queen of Denmark, Sister of George If. Prom 
Family and State l’apers in the possession of the 
Author, Sir Lascenbes Wraxat., Bart. Second 
Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. £1 lis. 

“No book has been published this year more likely to 
be in greater demand at libraries.” —Spectator. 

“ These volumes are among st the most fascinating of 
the season.” —/Uustratel Times. 


MILITARY SKETCHES. Containing: 
The French Army—The Italian War—The Austrian 
Army—tThe French Soldier—The British Soldier— 
Macmahon, Duke of Magenta—Canrobert, Marshal 
of FKrance—Marshal Niel—Pelissier, Duke of Malak- 
hotf—The Chances of Invasion—Toulon, a War 
Port. By Sir Lascetnes Wraxatt, Bart., Author 
of “The Armies of the Great Powers. Post 8vo. 


cloth, 1s. 6d. 

AT HOME in PARIS, and a TRIP 
THROUGH the VINEYARDS to SPALN. By W. 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. Post Svo. 10s. (d. 

** A collection of observations and studies made by the 
author while ‘at Home in Paris’ must be interesting, 
or at least amusing, to many of the thousands of English 
people who aunually visit Paris.” 

“ Humorous in every page, and oceasionally suggestive 
vi wise thoughts on grave subjects, Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold’s new book about Paris is in every respect the 
most agreeable and satisfactory volume that has come 
from his pen.”—Atheneum, Dec. 3, 1864. 


The MYSTERIES of the VATICAN; 
or, CRIMES of the PAPACY. From the German 
of Dr. TrEopoR Griksexcen. 2 vols. pOst Svo. 
21s, 

“The work is entitled to cons iderable praise as a clear 
and careful condensation of Papal History, and it 
appears very opportunely at & time when that history is 
for many reasons an object of interest and curiosity. 
The style is both clear and spirited."—ZLondon Leview, 
Dee. 10, 1804. 

SOCIAL LIFE in MUNICH, By 
Epwarp WILBERFORCE, Esq. Post 8vo. Ls. 6d. 

The CHANNEL ISLANDS; their 
Physical Geography, Natural History, Civil History, 
Economies, and Trade, &. By Professor ANsTEp 
and Dr. R. G. LatHam. Beautifully illustrated as a 
gilt-book. 8vo. 2és. 

London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 
3. W. 


H ERE WARD. 








(\HARLES KINGSLEY'S NEW 


STORY. 
EREWARD, the LAST of the 
ENGLISH. A New Romance. By Craries 


Kinos.ey, Author of ‘* Hypatia,” “ Westward Ho!" &e. 
Will be commenced in the January Part of Good Words, 











Ar. By Henry Rocers, Author 
4 of the “Eclipse of Faith,” &e. Will be com- 
menced in the January Part of Good Words. 


VASTWARD. A Series of Travel- 
4 Papers. By Norwan Macreop, D.D,. Will be 
commenced in the January Part of Good Words, 


( UR INDIAN HEROES. By J. W. 

Kaye, Author of “ The History of Christianity 
in India,” &e. Will be commenced in the January Part 
of Good Words, 


LFRED HAGARTH’S HOUSE- 

HOLD. A Quiet Story. By ALEXANDER Surrn. 

Author of “ A Life Drama,” &c. Will be commenced 
in the January Part of Gocd Words. 

HRISL the LIGHT of the WORLD. 

By C. J. Vauenan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 

Will be commenced im the January Part of Good Words. 











SIXPENCE, MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 
YOOD WORDS. Edited by Norman 
Macieop, D.D., one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 
Srranuan and Co., 32 Ludgate hill. 


This day, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 60. 
ANCASHIRE’S LESSON; or, the 
Need of a Settled Policy in Times of exceptional 
Distress. By W. IT. M, Toneens, Author of “In- 
dustrial History of Free Nations,” “ Life of Sir James 
Graham,” &c. 
London: Trupxer and Co., 69 Paternoster row. 


N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
s\ Limited. 

Subscribers to MUDIE’'S LIBRARY are respectfully 
informed that arrangements have aguin been made with 
the leading publishers for an early and »bundant supply 
during the season of all forthcoming books of merit and 
general interest. 

Revised lists of the principal works at present in cir- 
culation, catalogues of surplus copies withdrawn for 
sale, at greatly reduced prices; and lists of books in 
ornamental bindings adapted for preseuts and school 
prizes, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage 
free, on application. 

New Oxford sireet, London ; City office, 4 King street, 
Cheapside. 














NEW WORKS. 
LOUIS SPOHR’S AUTOBIO- 


GRAPHY. Translated from the German. 1 vol. 8vo. 
lfs. 





> 


The GRAVER THOUGHTS of 


| a COUNTRY PARSON. Second Series. By the Author 





of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” Post 8yo. 


3s. Od. 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a 
COUNTRY PARSON. Selections from the Contribu- 
tions of “ A. K.H. 8B." to Fraser's Magazine aud Good 
Words. Post 8vo. 93. 


4. 
EVENINGS on the THAMES: 


or, Serene Hours, and what they Require. By Keneim 
Henny Diepy. Second dition. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 15s, 


HISTORICAL NOTES on the 
TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT. A.D. 1839 1815. By 
FREDERICK OAKELEY, M.A., Oxon., Priest and Canon of 
the Catholic Church, formerly Fellow of Baliol College. 
1 vol, post 8vo, 3s. Gd. 


6. 
MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS 
from the COMMON-PLACK ROOK of RICHARD 
WHATELY, D.D. — Edited by Miss FE. J. Wrareny. 
Second Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

The Additions separately, 25, 


The CONVERSION of the 


ROMAN EMPIRE. Toe Boyle Lectures for the year 
1st4. By the Rev. Cuaries Merivace, B.D. Svo. 8s. 6). 


8. 
TUSCAN SCULPTORS: their 


Lives, Works, and Times. With Illustrations from 
Original Drawings and Photographs. By Cuaries C. 
Perkins. 2 vols. imperial 8yo. [On January 5. 


9. 


LAST WINTER in ROME, and 


other [ITALIAN CITIES. By C. R. Weiv. Author of 
“ The Pyrenees, West and Kast,” &c. With a Portrait 
of ** Stella,” and Engravings on Wood from Sketches by 
the Author. Post 8vo. (On January 5. 


10. 


HISTORY of the RISE and IN- 


FLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in 
EUROPE. By W. E. i. Lecky, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
[ Nearly ready. 


11. 


The SECRET of HEGEL ; being 


the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, aud 
Matter, By James HurcHinson Sriniina. 2 vols. 8vo. 
{On January 5. 


The HIDDEN WISDOM of 
CHRIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE; or, History 
of the Apocrypha. By Exxest De Bunsen. 2 vols. 
8yvo. (On January 5. 





13. 
LORD MACAULAY’S MIS- 


CELLANEOUS WRITINGS. People’s Edition, to be 
published in 4 Monthly Paris. Crown 8vo. Price 1s, 
each. Part I. on Jan. 2, 1805. 

*,.* Uniform with the People’s [dition of Lord 
Macaulay's “* History of England” just completed. 


4. 
RECOLLECTIONS of the late 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, Esq, M.P. for the 
County of York during nearly Thirty Years; with Brief 
Notices of some of his Personal Friends and Contempo- 
raries. By Jonn 8S. Hanrorp, D.C.L., b.RS. Second 
Edition, revised. 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. [On December 22. 


15. 
The PHILOSOPHY of 


HEALTH. By Sournmwoop Smrru, M.D. Eleventh 
Edition, with New Plates. 8vo. 15s. 


16. 
r a] 
The HANDBOOK of DINING; 
or, Corpulency and Leanness Scientifically Considered. 
From the French of Brillat Savarin by L. b. Simpson. 
Second Edition, enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


17, 

MODERN WHIST EX- 
PLAINED. SHORT WHIST. By Major A. Six- 
teenth Edition, newly and completely revised; with 
an Essay on the Theory of the Modern Scientific Game, 
by Professor P. 12mov. [On December 22. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 
Paternoster Kow. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of) 


Professor AYTOUN'’S LAYS of » SCOTTIS#1 
CAVALIERS Designe 1 by J. Noel Paton, R.S.A., 
Engraved on W me by John Thomps 2011, W. ‘ - in- 
ton, W. Thomas, J. W. W hymp r, J. Cooper, W. T 
Green, Dalziels Bri thers, IE. Ey » J. At oe n, & 
Small 4to., priated on toned p bound in gilt 
cloth. 21s. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
Bon Gautier. With Lilustrations by Doyle, Leecu, 
and Crowquill Eighth Edition. 8s. 6d. 


The BALLADS of SCOTLAND. Edited 


by Professor Ayroun. Second Edition, 2 vols. 12s. 


The COURSE of TIME. A Poem, By 


Ropert Postiox. With Portrait and Life of the 


Author, 5+. 


An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the 
Above. By Birket Foster, lenniel, &. LBound 
in gilt cloth, 21s. 


POETICAL WORKS of Mrs. HEMANS. 
In One yol. 8vo. 123% 6d. Another Edition, 6 
vols, 2is. 


CORNELIUS O’DOWD upon MEN and 
WOMEN, and OTHER THINGS in GENERAL. 
Post 8vo. 10s, 6.1. 


ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


From the Saturday Review. Seeoud dition, 
Crown Svo. 78. 6d. 


CAXTONIANA: a Series of Essays 
On LIFE, LITERATURE, ond MANNERS. By 
Sir E. Bunwer Lyrron. 2 vols. post 8vyo, 21s. 


LIBRARY EDITION of SIR £., 
BULWER LYITON'S NOVELS. 41 vols. Of a 
convenient and handsome form, in crown 8vo.; 
printed from a large and readable type. Price 53. 
each (to be had separately), ) 


POEMS and BALLADS of SCHILLER. 
Translated by Sir E. B. Lyrroy, Bart. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Cheap 
Editions. Each in one vol, 6s. 
ADAM BEDE. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, and 
SILAS MARNER, 


CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD. 


I. SALEM CHAPEL. lvol. 5s. 
Il. The RECTOR and The DOCTOR'S FAMILY. 
4s. 








RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. By Professor Winson. Cheap Edition. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 


TALES. By Professor Wilson. Com- 
prising ‘* The Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, 
*The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay,” and “ The 
Foresters.” 1 vol. crown 8y0, 63. cloth. 


TALES from ‘‘BLACKWOOD.” 12 


vols, Is. 6d. each; or bound in 6 vols., 133. 


An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
TOM CRINGLE'’S LOG. By SranrieLp, WEIR, 
SKELTON, WALKER, &c.; Engraved by WHYMPER. 
Crown 8yo. 63, bound in cloth. 


An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of Mr. 
WARREN'S DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. 


7s. 6d. 


The BOOK-HUNTER, &c. By John 


Hitt Burton. Second Edition, crown Svo. 7s, 6d. 


The ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. (“The best which has ever been 
published in this country.”"—TZhe Times.) In a series 
of entirely original and authentic maps. By A. 
Kerrn Jounston, F.R.S.E., F.R.GS., Author of 
the “ Physieal Atlas,” &c. With a complete index 
of easy reference to each map, Comprising nearly 
150,000 places contained in this atlas, Imperial 
folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 


CHRISTIMAS AS PRESENTS. 
Gathered I Leaves; 





| Being a Collection of the Poetical Works of the late 
FRANK EK. SMEDLEY. With a Memorial Preface by 
a Portrait. and se a Tilustrations, 


with border round the pag 


Cioth, gilt edges, £ Tuemodsately. 


8s. 6. 


| Epu uNnD YATES, 
| 


The Re-issue of Punch, 


In 20 yols., containing a large number of Illustrations 
by the Inte Jor in LEecn. 
Cloth plain, gilt edges, £7 7s.; or in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
or in imitation hal fan ore NE-morooen, gilt edges, £3. 


FOR THE HE YOUNG. 
Original Poems for In- 
fant Minds. 


Beautifully Illustrate] by 1H. ANenay and others. 
Printed on toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 5. 
{ Immediately. 
*,* An Edition without Iilustrations, in 2 vols., 1s 6d. 
each. 


Nursery Rhymes. 


By the Authors of “ Original Poems.” Illustrated. 
Cloth, gilt edges. 2s. 6d. 
*,* An Edition without Illustrations, ls. 6d. 


Oracles from the British 
Poets. 


By JAMES SMirn. 
Third Edition. Cloth, gilt edges. 23. 61. 


Going to the Dogs; 
Or, the Adventures of Frank, 
By the Author of ‘* What put my Pipe out. 


353. od, 


Campion Court. 


By uma Jane Woxrpoise. 


os. 


The Lillingstones. 


By Emma JANE Wonnoise, 
5s. 


Lottie Lonsdale. 


By Emma JANE WoRBOISE, 
5s. 


* 
Naomi ; 
Or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. 
By Mrs. J. B. Wenn. 
Illustrated by Gilbert and Bartlett. 
New Edition. 7s. 6d.; or in 2nd morocco, gilt edges, 
10s. 6d, 


The Prince of the House 


of David ; 
Or, Three Years in the Holy City. 


Illustrated. 3s, 6d. 


Scenes from the Drama 
of European History. 
By W. H. D. Apams, 53. 


The Tiger Prince; 


OR, 
Adventures in the Wilds of Abyssinia. 


By W. Darton. 5s. 








— na 
| MESSRS. 
BELL AND DALDY’S Ligt 


| BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTs, 
Mrs. Gatty’s Para ubles from NW, 


with Notes on the Natural Hist ry. 





ature. : 


the Pour Series 


complete in one v lume, 
Hunt, Otto Speckter, C 
W. Milluis, G. Thom 

Lorenz Frihtich, W. Bh. + 





edwards 
ornamental eloth, Qs, 
FIRST and SEC pro SERIES, 
Second Ex yn, Crown 8vo , Los, 
THIRD 


crown 38vo. 


cout, KE. B, 
W. P. Bart n, M. BE. 


» STO., 


J. Tenniel, 1. W 
and C, Keene. Im 





16 Illustrations, 


and F °OU ari SERIES. 15 Ilustrations 


{ Ready, 

The Customs and Traditions of Pales. 
VINE, Ilastrating tho ey of the Ancient 
Hebrews, By Dr. E. Pierorri, Author of “Je 
Kixplored.” 9s, erusalem 


Jerusalem Explored, being a Descrip. 
tion of the Ancient and Modera City, wity upwards 
of One Hu ed Illustrations. ¢ sisting of Views, 
Gr yand-pls and Sections. Bs ERMETE Prerorri, 
Doctor of Mathemat Architect-E ngineer to Hig 
Excellency Soorraya, pee if Jerusalem, and Archi. 
tect of the Holy Lund. (I'ranslated by the Rey, T. 
G. Bonney, M.A., Fellow of St Jan 8 College, Cam. 
bridge.) 2 vols. ‘Imp. 4to. 


The Artist’s Edition of Was i 
IRVING'S SKUTCH-BOOK. Small 4to., with 229 
Illustrations, 31s, 6d. 


Fac-similes of Original Studies. By 
MIcHAKI, ANGELO, iu the University Galleries, 
Oxford. Hitched by Jo-eph Fisher. 4to, half 
moroceo. 21s, 


Fac-similes of Original Sketches. By 
RAPFAELLE, in the i uiversity Galleries, Oxforj, 
itched by Joseph te er, with Introduetion and 
Descriptions. 4to., 1alf mor 0cO, Bla. id 

resentations of this 

collected by the late 
sed by the Unive arsity 























These volumes give poser re 
matchless Collection of Drawi 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and pu 

for £7,000. 
} 





|The Imperial Elzevir Shakespeare. 
| Edited by Mr. Keicurney. Ta One handsome 
volume, printed at the Chiswick Press on the finest 
paper, with Initials and Ornaments. Linp, 8¥o. 1g, 
The Gnostics and their Remains, 


Ancient and Medieval By ©. W. Kina, Ma, 
Author of ** Antique Gems. Royal Syvo. Lbs, 

“A handsome volume, evider the fruit of much 

research. It deserves, aud will re zi <amivation.” 

—CGentleman's Magazine. 

Lays of the Western Gael, and Other 
Poems. By SAMUEL IEnausson Auth r of “The 
Forging of the Anchor.” Feap. 8yo. 53. 

DINNERS, WINES, and DESSERTS. 
Crown 8yvo. 9s. 

Host and Guest : a Book about Dinners, 
Wines, and Desserts. By A. V. Kirwas, of the 
Middle Temple, isq. 


BOOKS FOR ADVENT READING. 
Daily Readings for a Year on the Life 


of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JbSUS CHRIST. 
By the Rev. Perer Younu, M.A. 
improved. 2 vols. 8vo., £1 1s. ; antique « 
morocco, Hayday, £2. 


Short Meditations for ‘Every Day in the 
YEAR. Edited by the Kev. the DEAN 0 
CuicuesterR. New | hition, Revised aud Cor- 
rected. 2 Vuls. feap. 8vo. Lis. 


A Commentary on the Gospels for 






Third Edition, 
aif £1 Lis; 





The Old Forest Ranger; | 
Or, Wild Sports in India. 


By Colonel Camppe.t. &s. 


A Boy’s Adventures in| 
the Wilds of Australia. 


By Wituram Howirr. 
Illustrated, 4s. Without the Illustrations, 2s. } 


Tales of Many Lands. 
The Doctor’s Little | 
Daughter. | 


Ijlustrated. Cloth, loth, gilt edges, 53. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





SIR ARCHIBALD poche 
HISTORY of Europe, from the C 
the French Revolution to the Battle of 
(1789-1815). Library Edition, 14 vols. Svo.. 
Portraiis, £10 10s. Another 1 


Edition, in 2) vo's, | 
crown 8vo.. £6, People’s Edition, 13 vols, crown 
8yo., £2 Ils. 


} 

THE SCOT ABROAD and the AN- | 
CLENT LEAGUE with FRANCE, By Jonn Hitt 

Burton. 2 yols. crown 8vo. 153. | 


mmMenceme 


with | 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. | 
‘ 


weno! Mrg, Anderson’s School. 


London : 


Recollections of 


By JANeé WINNARD Hoorer. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


| Story without an End. 


Illustrated, Cloth, gilt edges. 2s. 6d, 


How to Win Love. 


Illustrated. Cloth, gilt edges. 23. 6d, 


VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO., | 


1 Amen Corner. 


the SUNDAYS and other HOLY DAYS of the 
CHRISTIAN YEAR, By the Rev. W. Dewxrtos, 
A.M., Worcester College, Oxfo a, and Ine imbent of 
St. Bartholomew's, Cripplegat 3} vols. 8vo. 42s. 
Vol. I. Advent to Easter, lis. Vol. UL. Master to 
the Sixteenth Sunday after rinity, i4s. Vol. Il 
Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity to Adveut, and 
other Holy Days. 13s. 


‘The Second Adam, 
BIRTi1; or, the Porne 


New 


contained 


and the 


of Baptism as 








in Holy Scripture. By the Rev. M. F. Sapver, 
M.A,, Vicar of " Ratdgatetes. Autuor of “ The 
Sacrament of Respousibility. Third Edition, 
greatly enlarged. Feap. 8vo. 43. 6d. 

Parish Sermons. By the Rev. M. F. 
Sap Jer, M.A., Vicar ot Bridgewater. Author of 

The Sec rnd y Pipe Ah New Birth.” Keap. 8 

Vol. L, Advent to Trinity 1 UL, Trinity to Ad- 


vent. 7s, td. each. 


| The Book of Psalms: a New Transla- 
No 








tie Maar cay “mee ns and r Criiieal and 
ylauator By t Kt J.J. Srew E 
B ‘b. Vice-Principal of Lampeter Cc and 
toxamining Clap.ain to the Ly i Dbisuep 
8yo. Vol.I. 14 
| Household Devotions; or, Family 
Prayers f the Cua Seasous, |, ewis HENS: 
LEY M A.. Vicar of Il i, and late allow of 
Trinity College, Cam Cc n8yo. 63. 
Short ter Household Devotions. By the 
10 A 


London: 


BELL and DALDY, 186 Fleet street. 
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———— 
NEW CH RISTMAS BOOKS. 


Just ready, price 3s, Od. 


THE GLOBE EDITION OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


ap. avo., beautifully printed 


act vol. royal fe 
In 1 compac Lin extra cloth. 


on toned paper and boun 
Edited by W. G. Cruark and W. Apis WrIent. 
“A marvel of beauty, cheapness, and ¢ ympactness.” 
Atheneum. 


————__- 


Immediately, small dto. 


BALLADS AND SONGS 
OF BRITTANY. 


By Tom Tayror. 


ted from the “* Barsaz-Breiz " of Vicomte Hersart 
Toevilemarqué, with some of the Original Melodies 
Harmonized by Mrs. Tom TayLor. 


Tlustrations by J. Tissot, J. FE. Millais, R.A., J. Ten- 
ag C. Keeue, E Corbould, and H. kK. Browne. 





This day, extra feap. 8vo., 5s. 


LEGENDS OF 
NUMBER NIP. 


By Mark Lemon. P 
With Six Illustrations by Charles Keene. 





Next week. 


“The GOL DEN TREASURY 
SERIES 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN 
DEEDS. 


Of all Countries and all Times. 


Gathored and Narrated by the Author of “ The Heir of 
Redclytfe.” 


WEW VOLUME of ‘ 


With a Vignette from a Statuette of Miss assis 
Handsomely bound, price 4s. 6 


LITTLE WANDERLIN 
And Other Fairy Tales. 


Authors of “ Sidney Grey,’ “ 


Keary. 
Heroes of Asgard,” &c. 
Macminian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





NEW NOVELS 


NEW WORK by the AU rHOR of “LOST SIR 
MASSINGBERD.” 


MARRIED BENEATH 
HIM. 


Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


£1 Ils. 6d. 


By the 


This day, 3 vols. crown 8yvo., 


THE AARBERGS. 


By RosaMonp Hervey. 





Now ready at all Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo., 21s. 
MacmiLian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


This day is published, 


A WALK ACROSS AFRICA; 


Domestic Scenes from My Nile Journal. 


AUGUSTUS GRANT, Captain H.M. Bengal Army. 


Royal Geographical Society. 


By JAMES 
Fellow and Gold Medallist of the 
Octavo, with Map, price 15s. 

W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Of whom may be had, 


What LED to the DISCOVERY of the SOURCE 


of the NILE, By Jonny Hannine Sreke, Captain H.M. Indian Army. Octavo. 14s. 
JOURNAL of the DISCOVERY of the SOURCE 
of the NILE. By Captain Speke. With Portraits of Captains Speke and Grant, 
and numerous Illustrations. In one — volume octavo. 21s. 


Edinburgh and London. 








NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC GIFT BOOK. 
Crown 4to., cloth extra, Design by Letarron, 42s. ; morocco, 55s. 
HYPERION. A Romance. By Henry W. Loneretrow. 


Illustrated with 24 splendid Photographs, 7 inches by 5, of the RHINE, SWITZER- 
LAND, the TYROL, &c., taken expressly to illustrate the Scenery of the Story, by 
F. Frirn. 


“* Many of the views make excellent pictures, and are | _ So weil a 


better than the best engravings.” —Times. | for the exercise 
“ The book is printed with much taste, and Mr. F'rith’s | an apter field than this romane 


3 photography can ilastrate a book—and 
of its powers it woall be hard to find 
»oTors—icis perfeet.”"— 


24 photographs are the very best, as a series, that have | Athenwem. 
ever decorated a book.” —Publishers’ Circular 


ALFRED W. BENNE react 5 ae Street Without. 


London : 





Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post Svo., 31s. 6d. 


THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. 
By PIERCE EGAN, Author of “ 
W. S. JOHNSON and CO., 


The Poor Girl,” &« 
2 Strand. 


Now cenit price Seven Shillings, 


HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 
FOR THE SEASON. 


LEISURE HOUR VOLUME) SUNDAY «* HOME VOLUME 


for 1864. Imperial 8vo., comprising for 1864. Imperial 8vo., comprising 


167 SUPERIOR ENGRAVINGS by. 186 EXCELLENT ENGRAVINGS, 
Du Maurier, Scott, Benwell, Nicholson, | by Greene, Benwell, Brandard, Nicholls, 
Robinson, M’Connell, Nicholls, E. Whym- | Lae », Weedon, Huttula, Du Maurier, Sly, 
per, Huttula, Cuthbert Bede, Lee, Wood, Ek. W hymper, I riolo, Hoard, Swain, Ane- 
Zwecker, Skelton, Jennings, Pritchett, lay, Nicholson, Jennings, Pritchett, &c. 
Barnes, Ehringer, and other artists. 12 COLOURED PLATES, by Kron- 

py The heim, Whymper, and Evans, from Paint- 

12 COLOURED PLATES, after I 

ings by Zwecker, Weedon, J. D, Watson 
Sketches by John Gilbert, Sweeker, Skel- | . L. Rowbotham, and Skelton. : 


ton, Weedon, Wolf, Guichard, &e. 
: a _ 848 PAGES of INTERESTING NAR- 
848 PAGES of TALES, BIOGRAPHY, RATIVES, Religious Biography, Missio- 
FOREIGN TRAVEL, Home Sketches, nary Incident, Homes and Haunts of Piety, 
Social Photographs, Natural History, Popu- | Episodes of History, Pictures of Social 
lar Science, Remarkable Incidents and | Life, Recollections of Travel, The Pulpit 
Adventures, Poetry, Original Fables, and in the Family, Pages for the Young, 
other instructive and entertaining Reading. | Monthly Religious Intelligence, Poetry, &c. 
ant style of binding, with gilt edges, 
half-ealf extra, 10s, 


In an eleg 


Ss. Gd. ; 


FOR PRESENTS, elegantly bound, gilt edges, 
Xs, 6d., or in half-calf extra, 10s. 

the Leisu e Ho 

Bookseller 


iction upoa suly 


of warm commendation to that capital pe — Quarterly Review. 


Let us pay atribate 
suited for hom? reviiag."’—7h 


“ Both of these periodical 

‘It would be difficult to find a page which does not contain useful tists 
FS Post. 

‘We have nothing for these works except 


are admirably 
of popular interest.” 


unqnalitie] praise.” —Moraiig 





THE STATESMAN’S 
YEAR-BOOK. 

A Statistical, Genealogical, and 

historical Account of the States | 


and sovereigns of the Civilized | 


World. 
For the Year 1865. 


BY FREDERICK MARTIN. 


London and Cambridge : 
MACMILLAN 





and CO. | 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 











" Kaul petladees d, crown 8vo., with map, 88. 6d. | Next week, } : per Exlition, fear, 8vo., beauti- 
POLISH EXPERIENCES y printed on iin cloth, price 4a, 64. 
During the Insurrection of 1863-4. SE R M O N s. 

ay W. H. Butock. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, 
‘ow travellers have ever siiown themselves more - LENANDER 
e, and simple, and honest than Mr. Bullock Ma 
doubt that he is an enterprising Z ; 
¢c e vent man, his book may be taken M I ) { Cumbrid 
| as an * ext -ellent illustration of what a traveller really - 
does see when he siaiin such a Scene as that of th — ie sia ete 
| Polish Insurrection Kurope bas ne pe 
with Poland yet, and books about Poland ar still © wih RIE TOTES n th GRE EK of 
| reading, even when they are not so short aud pleasant >, EW TesTAMEN I Be Pasuess Yaewon, 
| and unalfected as thi is volume of ‘ Experiences.’ —Satur M.A.. I : aii 
day Review. es 
Macmtut Coy I lon aud Cambridge 





MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge 
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MR. PENNELL’'S NEW VOLUME. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo., price 5s. cloth. 


CRESCENT? 


And Other Lyrics. 
By H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL, Author of “ Puck on Pegasus.” 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 





CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


TENANTS AT WILL, 


Price $d., now ready. The Guost Srorres, of which it is composed, are the following :— 


The STORY of the HOUSE in GARDEN REACH. 
The PAINTED ROOM at BLACKSTONE MANOR. 
The GHOST in the TOP-STORY. 

EXPERIENCES of FARTHING LODGE. 

The HAUNTED GRANGE. 

The UNDERGROUND GHOST. 


*.* Messrs. CuaMBERS beg to inform their Monthly Subscribers that, besides being 
issued separately, the CuristMAs NumBer will be stitched into the Part for the 
end of November. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh and London. 











CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
The Publishers have to announce that the popular Tale, by the Author of 
“LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” entitled 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM, 


Will be finished at the end of December; to be followed in January by another serial Story, 


LADY FLAVIA. 
By the AUTHOR of “LORD LYNN’S WIFE.” 


* * The Back Numbers of Chambers’s Journal are always on sale, and may be ordered through 
any Bookseller. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





L. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNA 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 


The VOLUME for 1864. 


Containing, besides a large Miscellaneous Collection of Subjects, instructive and amusing, 
the following Striking and Entertaining Novels, complete :— 


LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 
LORD LYNN’S WIFE. 
MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 


*.* The Volume just out, price 9s., is the First of the New and Improved Series of 
Chambers’s Journal, 


W. and R. CHAMBE 


%S, London and Edinburgh. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
THE GALLERY OF GEOGRAPHY. 


By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A., Author of ‘* The Gallery of Nature,” &c. 


In One handsome Volume, containing 353 high-class Wood Engravings, 6 Steel Plates, 
and 11 Maps, prepared expressly for the work by BarrHoLomMew, and beautifully printed 
in colours, will be ready before Christmas. 

Price One Guinea. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


8vo., price 6d. 
HOW PEOPLE MAY LIVE 
AND NOT DIE IN INDIA. 
By FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


i. 
NEW BOOKS OF INTEREgy 


In a few days, in 2 vols., handsomely nj 
- , Y printed, ny; 
The HOUSEHOLD STORIES of ENGI a ™ 
POPULAR ROMANCES of the wr 
of ENGLAND; or, the Drolls of 0.1 
Collected and Edited by Rozerr Huy 
*,” For an analysis of this imp 
priuted description, gratis from the | 


Jd Corny, 
tT, ERS. all, 
rtant Work 
: 1@ Publisher, 
This day, choicely printed, price 7s, 6d 
HISTORY of PLAYING CARDS. w; 
Anecdotes of their Use in Ancient a) aM ith 
Gamer, Conjuring, Fortune-Telling , nd can 
Sharping. Illustrated with Sixty Curious w.. 7u 
on tinted paper. AY Curious Woodeuig 


» Ste 





*,* This most amusing work, introducing the res 
to a curious chapter of our social history, gives ay Cader 
esting account, replete with anecdotes, of 4 moe 
popular aud widely-krown pastime which } ug pet 
invented by man for his amusement, se 

Now ready, pp. 328, in Svo., price Gs. 6] ; by post, 7 

NEW DICTIONARY of COLLOQUIAL ENGLIgq 


SLANG DICTIONARY ; or, the 
gar Words, Stieet Phrases, and” Fast” Expressions 
of High and Low Society ; many with their f setae 
and a few with their History traced. With eqn? 
Illustrations. Urious 





A 
ul- 


“ Mr. Hotten will go down to poste rity as i 
interpreter between us oud a seething fathomles 





Jess in a great measure, but for his own ke 
it8 manife-tations, and his respectable er 
analysis and disxplay.""—TZéines, 
columns. 


‘ tition in its 
in @ Tevlew of three 


This day, with humorous Illustrations, price 1s 4d 


V.V.V. By Thomas Hood. This from 
back of book. The Title enlarges upon the matter 
in this wise, ‘* Vere Vereker’s Vengeance,” q Sen. 
sation in Several Paroxysims (by Author af renamed) 
Idiotically I\lustrated. 





Now ready, 4:0, beautifully printed, price 7., 64, 


VARIETIES of DOGS, as they arg 
found in Old Sculptures, Pictures, Mug: 
Books. With the names of the J 
they are represented, showing how loug mauy of 
the numerous breeds now existing have been known 
By Pu. Cuaries Berseav, 

Second Edition, with New Story of ‘ Little Spider Face,” 

Now ready, 4s. Gd. plain, 5s. 6d. coloured : 


FAMILY FAIRY TALES; o& 
Glimpses of Elfland from Heatherston Hall, 
Bcited by CHoLMONDELEY PENNELL, Author of 
* Puck on Pegasus,” &c, Adorned with beautifyl 
Pictures of “* My Lord Lion,” “ King Uggermugger,” 
and other great folks. An entirely New Book of 
delightful Fairy Tales. 

Shortly, in 1 vol., handsomely printed. 


DIAMONDS and PRECIOUS STONEs: 
their History, Value, and Properties, with Simple 
tests for ascertaining their reality. By Haxgy 
EMANUEL, F.G.S. Illustrated with Coloured Dray. 
ings of Notable Gems. 

Shortly, in 1 vol., with exquisitely Coloured Mlusirations 


SCHOOL LIFE at WINCHESTER 
COLLEGE ; or, the Reminiscences of a Winchester 
Junior, By the Author of “ The Log of the Water 
Lily” and “ The Water Lily on the Danube.” 

This book will do fur Winchester what ‘* Tom Brown’ 

School Days” did for Rugby—explain the every-day life 

peculiar customs, fagging, troubles, pleasures, &c., &e. 

of lads in their coilege career at William of Wykehau's 

great public school. 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d., by post, 1s. Sd. 


MENTAL EXERTION in RELATION 
to HEALTH; or, the Influence of Literary Exciv- 
ment. Edited by Dr. LEARED. 

Tn preparation, handsomely printed, price 4s. 6d. 


CHOICEST JESTS of ENGLISH WITS. 
Iedited by W. Moy Tnomas.. 
Shortly, very handsomely printed, in 1 vol. 


HISTORY of SIGN-BOARDS, Ancient 
and Modern, with Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters, With numerous 
Woodcuts. 


CURIOUS BOOKS WORTH HAVING. 

(See the 7imes, Jauuary 22.) 

ARMY LISTS of CHARLES I. and O. CROMWELL, 
642. 7s. 6d. 

SATIRICAL NOTICES of the “ LONG PARLIA 

MENT,” with List, 1645. 7s. 6d. 

LONDON DIRECTORY of 1677. Oldest List of London 







ia 


Merchants. 6s. 6d, 
MAGNA CHARTA, Fac-simile, emblazoned in ¢old and 
colours. 5s. 


ROLL of BATTLE ABBEY. 
gold and colours. 5s. 
WARRANTS to EXECUTE CHARLES L and MARY 
QUEEN of SCOTS. 2s. each. 

DICTIONARY of OLDEST WORDS in the ENGLISil 
LANGUAGE. 23s. td. 

FOSTER (or FORSTER) FAMILY, The HISTORY of 


Arms emblazonel in 


23. 6d. 
COMMON PRAYER. Beautifully illustrated by Holbein, 
&e. 10s. 6d. 
FAMILY and COUNTY HISTORY. 
20,000 books, &e. 5s. 
JOE MILLER's JESTS. 


Catalogue ot 


The genuine original. 92. 6d. 
CATALOGUE of CURIOUS and INTEKESIING 
BOOKS. Gratis. 

DICTIONARY of AMERICAN SLANG. By Banr.ert. 
Pp. 550. 12s. 6d. 

ROLL of CARLAVEROCK. Earliest heraldic work 
known. 140 arms emblazoned in gold and colours 
A beautiful book. 18s. 


London: Joun Campen Horrey, Piccadilly. 
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